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THE POLITICIANS LOSE THE RACEe 


A Home in a Treetop 



There is now great activity In many treetops where the rooks are busily engaged in repairing 
old nests or building new ones in readiness ior their nursery duties. Scenes like this, taken 
by Captain C. W. R. Knight and showing a rook feeding its hungry little ones, will soon be 
common wherever these sociablo birds gather in colonies. 


Darby and Joan 


A DREAM TO 
COME TRUE 

BUT NOT YET 

No Trains From England to 
France for Some Time 

CHANNEL TUNNEL’S CHANCES 

To aim too high is better than never 
to have aimed at all, for hope and en¬ 
deavour are bound to gain their goal in 
the long run. So it will be with the 
Channel Tunnel. 

Four of the five members of the Com¬ 
mission which lias considered the scheme 
report favourably on it, but it appears 
that we shall not have the Tunnel yet. 

The opinion is tliat if a preliminary 
experimental tunnel, a pilot tunnel as it 
is called, is successfully driven and 
realises the expert belief that there are 
no geological difficulties the task could 
be carried out in eight years at a cost of 
about 25 million pounds, and give us an 
undersea land route, served by electric 
trains, which would pay its way. 

25 Millionaires Wanted 

But the work would not, unhappily, be 
a serious contribution to our unemploy¬ 
ment problem. Instead of absorbing the 
labour Of thousands of men at a time, 
and so making Government assistance 
practicable, the Tunnel could employ no 
more than 1550 men for the first five 
years and an average of 4500 men during 
the concluding three years. 

That being so, the Commission cannot 
rccorymcnd the Government to under¬ 
take financial responsibility, and sug¬ 
gests that the Tunnel should be built, 
if at all, by private enterprise. That 
seems a task too great for a nation im¬ 
poverished by war which still lias to 
waste its millions on preparing for wars 
it has promised never to wage. 

Are there not 25 millionaires in the 
British Empire who will come to the rescue 
and give us this great thing ? 

What the Report Shows 

It is excellent for a peoplc.courageously 
to set high standards for itself ; nothing 
was ever achieved by unambitious 
peoples, but there is a limit to possi¬ 
bilities of money aiid adventure when 
every penny must be watched with 
anxious care, 

The Channel Tunnel report establishes 
a principle ; 1 it shows that the work can 
be done, that it is desirable^ and that all 
opposition by the military authorities 
has been abandoned. That is something 
on which to found great hopes for the 
future. It took more than a generation 
to build the Suez Canal, and the idea of 
the Corinth Canal waited nearly 19 
centuries for realisation, but both are 
working at last. 

The Channel Tunnel will come too, 
without doubt, but not yet, we fear, 
though it would enable us to go almost 
anywhere by land and would be a won¬ 
derful engineering achievement and a 
magnificent work for peace. 


\V TTtiun a few days of one another 
” George William, Earl of Coventry, 
and Blanche, his wife for more than sixty 
years, have passed away. 

They were bits of Qld England, a fine 
old English gentleman, and his lady, 
whom all honoured and admired. 

The carl was born in 1838, and was 
nearly 92. His father died in the year 
his son was born, liis grandfather a few 
years afterwards ; so that little George 
William became Lord Coventry when lie 
was a boy of five, and was for nearly 87 
years a peer. 

What memories lie had of that great 
Victorian Era! He knew the old Duke of 
Wellington, who took a great fancy to the 
little fair-haired boy and used to invite 
him every Sunday to walk home with 


him from the Halkin Street Chapel to 
Apslcy House at Hyde Park Corner, 

He was, of course, a Tory, but not a 
bigoted one, He was strongly religious, 
lie made innumerable friends in liis long 
life, and lie kept them. Chief and best 
among them was his wife, of whom he 
said that no man ever had a better. 
When ho died she took to her bed and 
said she did not wish to live, and she 
outlived him only three days. Her death 
recalls that pathetic epitaph : 

He first deceased, she for a little tried 
To live without him, liked it not, and died. 

Of Lord Coventry a friend wrote that 
he looked back with affection to all 
that attached to his own past, and lie 
looked forward with pleasure to all that 
might conduce to human happiness. 


A 900-YEAR-OLD 
STORY 

The Romantic Young 
Prince of Hungary 

STEPHEN’S ONLY SON 

Hungary is preparing to mourn the 
death of a young heir to its throne who 
died 900 years ago but never reigned. 

Nearly Co years before the Norman 
Conquest Hungary was being governed 
by a king who has lived in the hearts of 
liis countrymen ever since. His name 
was Stephen—Stephen the First, king 
and-saint. He was the first Christian 
king in that land. His father was Duke 
of Hungary and his mother a Hungarian 
Christian, and they brought him up as 
a Christian though the country was 
almost entirely pagan. 

Stephen’s whole life’s aim was to' 
leave Hungary a C’ ristian nation. He 
did not quite manage that, for he always 
had pagan enemies remaining in the 
land, but lie so nearly did it that he 
was canonised by the Church'as a saint 
only 45 years after.his death. 

His one son Emerich was carefully 
educated to bo king by his father and 
mother and by learned men brought 
from all parts of Europe. This lad 
Emerich seems to have been everything 
that, a young Christian prince should 
be, for he gained the affection of the 
Hungarian nation, and they looked for¬ 
ward to his becoming king in his father’s 
stead with the utmost confidence. 

Tragedy of the Hunting Field 

King Stephen had not only settled 
Hungary by firm government, but lie 
made laws for it that remained the pride 
of the nation through many centuries. 
It was well known that lie wished to 
abdicate and' let his well-trained son 
succeed him during his own lifetime. 

When he was 19 the lad married, and 
married well, and all seemed going well 
for Hungary, but five years later the 
heir of so much promise met with an 
accident in the hunting field and died 
shortly afterwards. His young wife also 
died within a week. 

So deeply did this tragedy impress 
the Hungarian people that through 900 
years it has remained a public memory, 
and tlie 900th anniversary of young 
Emerich’s death will presently be 
solemnly commemorated. Emerich was 
canonised, like his father, and the two, 
in joint memory, form the first firm 
foundation of the Hungarian State and 
account in some measure for the re¬ 
markable and surprising persistence with 
which the Hungarian people remain 
faithful to the idea of kingship as a form 
of government. 

THE OLD LADY OF SOUTHPORT 

We much regret that by a stupid 
error the name of the old lady of South- 
port who has just died was given as 
Madame Walker instead of Madame 
Williams. 
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OUR WAR DEBT 
TO U.S. 

U.S. PEACE DEBT TO US 

Millions Owing to British 
Subjects by American States 

PEERS LISTEN TO AN 
OLD STORY 

There was‘much interest in the House 
of Lords 'in the : question raised there 
the other, dhyy; by Lord : Redcsdale 
concerning; .the .American State debts 
to British bondholders,. , ;-.V 

It is an old .question, which has 
already been explained in. the. C.N., 
and Lord Redcsdale was able to add 
strength to his case by a quotation 
from Mr. Roosevelt,-who once declared 
that, the default : of .the debtor States 
was a painful and shameful page in 
American" history, ,... 

Wealthy Debtors 

There are eight of : these States, all 
Southern States, each one of which 
has. owed millions of pounds to. British 
subjects for nearly a hundred years. 
The total sum owing is about^S,000,000, 
one-twelfth of the British War Debt' to 
America, which we are paying off 
(mostly for our Allies) at the rate of 
^33,000,000 a year. If wo take the 
unpaid interest due on the money, how¬ 
ever, the , debts probably total 
/a 00,000,000, which would pay the 
.British interest , for six years, and save 
jour national back front tin intolerable 
; burden. The wealth' 1 of the eight 
‘.debtor States has been reckoned fit 
(about ^5000,000,000. 

, Let us see how these debts were 
incurred, and how they were repu¬ 
diated. Wo will take one State out 
of the eight as an example. 

A Million Pounds Lost - 

About a hundred years ago (between 
1831 and 1838) the State of Mississippi 
required money for developing docks', 
railways, banks, arid so on, and issued 
bonds to the. value of over a million 
pounds sterling. 

These bonds were bought by 'the 
United States Bank, at their full value 
and sold almost wholly to Englishmen 
in London. The bank received the 
money: lost it, and collapsed. This 
did not matter to the bondholders, 
however, as the loan was guaranteed 
by the State. 

But the State Governor immediately 
proposed to the Legislature that it 
should repudiate all liability 011 the 
ground of some alleged irregularities 
in the issue of the loan (for which, of 
course, if . they existed, the State itself 
was solely. responsible). The Legisla¬ 
ture at first indignantly refused. But 
a general election changed its attitude. 
In the words of the triumphant 
Governor : “ The Sovereign People, by. 
their verdict, from which no appeal 
can be taken, has triumphantly sus¬ 
tained the principles for which I have 
contended. The result has gloriously 
sustained the sacred truth that the 
toiling million never should be burdened 
.with taxes to support the idle few." 

Repayment Forbidden 

The debt was formally repudiated, 
and Jefferson Davis, who represented 
the State in the Senate at Washington 
and afterwards became President of 
the rebel Southern States, actually, 
defended the deed, jeering at the bond¬ 
holders for not having ascertained the 
true position of the collapsed bank 
before putting their faith in the sealed 
word of the State of Mississippi. 

Yet three .years later the. State Court 
of Appeal declared the bonds to be 
perfectly valid, despite the supposed 
irregularity. Nevertheless, after a 
plebiscite of the people, the Legislature 
passed an amendment to ■ the State 
Constitution Cxprcssly forbidding re¬ 
payment of the bonds. To do this was- 
surely contrary to the Constitution of 
tiic United States, which provides that 


AN UNKNOWN MAN’S 
FAMOUS ELEPHANT 

Captive of South 
Kensington 

TRAVELLER DIES IN 
THE STREET 

The huge African.,elephant at South 
Kensington is known to pearly every 
one of us. ■ .. • .. 

, The face of the man \yho obtained it 
for the museum is . far less familiar. 
.Many would recognise the "elephant’s 
photograph, but. not the man’s. Yet 
Thomas Barns was a distinguished 
naturalist and traveller, ■; the leader of 
three museum expeditions across Africa, 
author of many sound books on that 
continent, and the first man to call 
attention to the great extinct crater of 
Ngorqngoro, where big game roam in 
a basin of over 100 square miles. 

A Thrilling Adventure 

Barns collected everything, from 
butterflies to elephants, and he had 
many thrilling adventures. Once, it is 
said, he wanted to test the depth of a 
muddy stream and carelessly thrust 
one leg into the water. Instantly it 
was seized. How many men would have 
been cool and quick enough to do as 
Barns did ? 

Before lie could be pulled down he 
lmd shot the crocodile, with half the 
baiTcl of his rifle under the water. 

The man who escaped death from 
crocodile, lion, elephant, snake, arid 
gorilla has now met his end in a street 
accident in Chicago. He was born in a 
Surrey vicarage in 1881, and he should 
have, had another 20 years of life, but 
carelessness is making our cities more 
dangerous than the jungle or the desert. 

PAINTING BY MACHINERY 
Like a Scent Spray 

The method of applying paint by a 
spraying machine instead of a brush is 
very cheap and effective. 

It is increasingly coming into use 
both in covering large fiat surfaces and 
in painting manufactured articles. Many 
forms of machines arc used, but essen¬ 
tially they, all come to the same thing. 
The paint is ejected from a nozzle as 
scent is squirted out of a spray. 

Unfortunately, new industrial methods 
usually bring new dangers with them, 
and this is so with spray-painting. 
Unless done under proper conditions it 
is extraordinarily dangerous to those 
who work it,, It is all-important that 
the spray should be applied at a proper 
angle; that the painting room should be 
of good size, with walls and ceilings 
smooth and impervious, so that they can 
be readily cleaned. A good exliaust-fan, 
capable of changing the air in the room 
not less than twenty times an hour, 
should • bo insisted on. 

It is also necessary lor the workers 
to take the utmost care, for the fine 
spray, if not carefully handled, soaks 
into the worker and poisons him. 


Continued from tho previous column 
" No State shall pass any law impairing 
the obligation of contracts.” 

After all, then, it is for Washington, 
and not for Connecticut, to right this 
national wrong. It was the great 
Daniel Webster who said long ago : 

If it were possible that any one of the 
States should, at any time, so entirely- lose its 
self-respect, and forget its duty, as to violate 
the faith solemnly-pledged for its pecuniary 
engagements, I believe there is no country 
upon Earth (not even that of the injured 
creditor) in which sucli a proceeding would 
meet with less countenance or indulgence than 
it would receive from the great mass of' the 
.American people. . 

: What lias the great .mass of the 
American people to say to it all ? 


OVER THE SEA TO 
WOLF AND BEAR 

A Grim Traveller Gomes 
to See the Daffodils 

WILD LIFE ACROSS THE 
CHANNEL 

We in England are farther in Time 
than in "distance from wolves and bears. 
They have, been'extinct among us for 
so many centuries as to seem ho more 
than figures in our nursery fables. Yet 
they arc within a few hours journey. 

A certain mail has been wont to visit 
the Forest of Scnlis, forty miles north of 
Paris, to see" the daffodils and otlier 
flowers with; which spring makes it 
glorious. Now he hears that wolves 
have been seen in his' favourite haunt;. 
By tlie time a hunt is organised tli6 
wolves arc gone. ; 

Not long ago a train on the Orleans 
railway ran over a wolf near Arpajon; 
and wolves still abound in the Charente. 
Bears also roam France still, and are 
encountered by people living in the 
little Pyrcnncan towns so popular with 
holiday-makers. 

Untamed Nature 

It is extraordinary as we travel across 
Europe to look from the train'over miles 
of cidtivatcd land, where agricultural 
art seems part of the very nature of the 
country and human habitation and 
activity one with Time, to realise that in 
the distant hills and mountains, arid in 
tlie gloom of forests which still fringe 
"the horizon, -Nature remains untamed, 
still represented by descendants of 
the animals which our ancestors of 
the Stone Age battled against a hundred 
thousand years ago. 

People .abroad arc less surprised than 
we, for they have been born into a state 
of things which counts the bear and wolf 
among the farmer’s enemies. Even in 
London we still have a wild free, popula¬ 
tion of animals thriving in spite of all 
that the trapper and tho builder have 
done. From time to time badgers, foxes, 
squirrels, rabbits, pheasants, and all 
manner of birds arc reported in the parks. 
They arc not fostered or protected; 
every man’s hand has been against them 
for centuries,,yet they are with us still. 

Nevertheless it is astonishing that 
merely to cross a narrow strip of sea and 
take a short railway journey brings us 
to the fastness of the wolf and the bear. 


CANADA’S GIFT TO HER 
DAUGHTER 

Millions of Acres on Peace River 

On good maps of British Columbia 
is a dotted square, labelled Peace River 
Block, adjoining the Alberta boundary 
where the Peace River crosses it. 

This land, over three million acres, 
was retained by the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment when British Columbia became 
part of Canada two generations ago. 
When the Canadian . Pacific Railway 
was mapped out a ten-mile wide strip on 
cither side of it was also reserved in 
tlie same way. 

These reservations were partly in 
return for railway developments within 
tho Province to be made by tlie 
Dominion Government, and partly in 
recognition of the belief in those days 
that only the Dominion Government 
could properly develop the land. 

Now tlie Peace, River Block, and 
all the land by the railway not yet 
developed, nearly twelve million acres, is 
to be returned to British Columbia. It 
was very unsatisfactory to have one 
government making tlie laws and levy¬ 
ing the taxes while another government 
thousands of miles away owned tlie land. 

Now the Columbian Government 
has land with which to pay for the 
railway development it wants, par¬ 
ticularly a railway from the Peace 
River boundary joining up with tho 
other railways farther south. 


SURPRISE FOR AN 
ELEPHANT 

And One for a Tiger 

SCENE AT A CIRCUS IN BERLIN 

If we wish to pay a tribute to the 
courage and steady nerve of a friend we 
say that lie would be a good man to go 
tiger-hunting with. ' An event Which 
has just occurred in a circus near Berlin 
might scciii to suggest that an elephant 
should be substituted for a man. j 

Owing to the carelessness of an 
attendant two tigers escaped from their 
cage. One of . them sprang', at an 
elephant, but, although taken by. sur¬ 
prise, the larger - animal sjoqd' ’ its 
ground, seized the tiger with its trunk, 
arid (hurled it away with such force that 
it fell bruised and cowed in a corner, 
where it was recaptured. 

It is an odd example of tlio fact that 
there: appears to.be as great a variation 
of temperament in the animal world as 
among human beings. " Elephants! in 
particular have to be studied indi¬ 
vidually. With sagacity which amounts 
at times almost to genius,, animal 
courage and endurance of a most admir¬ 
able kind are often allied. The tiger, 
the chief terror to human life in India, is 
often hunted on elephants; but only 
extensive trial can reveal .whether aii 
elephant will face, a charging tiger or 
run away at the sight of one, , 

What Training Cannot Do 

Training may do something, but it 
is on the actual nature of the elephant 
itself that, a man must rely. ■.... -If .an 
elephant is cowardly and : timorous 
courage cannot be added to its stock. 

Gorgeous elephants bedecked with 
Indian splendour may march with 
perfect serenity in a thousand stately, 
processions, and then, after generation's, 
of experience, take fright at some un¬ 
wonted sight or sound, run like a startled 
colt, and tread down all before them. 
When tlio'King was in India elephant 
processions had to' be omitted’;from 
State pageants for this very reason,. . 

. How elephants and ’ tigers, fare .in 
opposition in the wilds is another story. 
Probably they never meet in fight save 
when tlio tiger attacks a baby elephant. 
In that case mother love is superior to 
all i fear, and the adult elephant twill 
trample its. enemy into tlie earth to 
save its little one, 


Things said 

The country is oycr-roadccL m ; 

The Times; 

Country life is the best guarantee ot 
long life. 

Professor Alexandre Gueniot, aged-98 
The Universe seems to be nearer to 
a great thought than to a great machine. 

Sir James Jeans 

It is the resolute minorities who get 
their way in this world. 

; Major J. C. Daniel! 

We seem to be divided into the over¬ 
worked and the unemployed. 

Sir Oliver Lodge 

There is often no more pathetic 
spectacle than tho British public being 
amused. Canon Alexander 

Where is life’s best place ? Home. 
I would have said that at 15 and at 25 ; 
and I say it at past 50. Mr. J. A. R. Cairns 
The vote ? If there is anything on 
Earth men can do alone, for Heaven’s 
sake let them do it. A Canadian woman 

The deeper purpose of tho Naval 
Conference is to find out whether the 
nations can learn of are doomed to 
perish. Mr. Wickham Steed 

The entrance to my beautiful village 
in Berkshire is entirely spoiled by 
advertisements allowed.by the G.W.R. 

Mrs. Layard, of Pangbourne 
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Saved from a wreck • Spring-cleaning londOn • Girl astronomers 



Liner’s Charwomen—It will oomo as n surprise to many to know that charwomen are employed 
In Tilbury Docks to help in cleaning liners. Here some of the women are seen cleaning the paint 
on the davits of the P. &. O. liner Orama before she left for Australia. 


Saved from a Wreck—The crew of a Greek steamer which foundered In the Mediterranean 
recently after on explosion in her cargo of coal were picked up by H.IVI.S. Nelson: This picture 
shows some of the rescued men in a lifeboat. 



Washing Big Ben’s Face—Swinging In his frail cradle 182 feet 
above the traffic of Westminster the famous steeplejack 
Mr. Larkins Is here seen washing the face of Big Ben. 


Spring-Cleaning the Statues—Many of London’s statues are 
also undergoing a spring-clean. These men are at work on 
the figure of Richard the First at Westminster. 


Clock Made by Boys—This remarkable clock, seven feet high, 
has been constructed by the boys of the Southampton Central 
School. It Is made of model engineering parts. 



An Object Lesson : -Five boys of the famous Christ’s Hospital School at Horsham, Sussex, are Girl Astronomers—An observatory at Bedford College, Regent's Park, has been opened by 
shown in this picture examining a skeleton of an animal during a natural history lesson. the Astronomer-Royal. Here we see one of the girls looking through the big telescope. 
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THE GREAT TRADE 
STORM 

WISE MEN BAFFLED 
EVERYWHERE 

The Tremendous Discovery 
Still Waiting to be Made 

PRICES AND PAYERS 

The wholesale prices of food and 
materials have been falling so rapidly 
of late that they arc now within measur¬ 
able distance of pre-war figures. - 

The fall is haying serious conse¬ 
quences for the people who produce food 
and materials in all parts of the world. 
To give an idea of the great change let 
us represent the average prices of foods 
and materials for 1913 by the figure 100 ; 
then the prices of 1921 would be repre¬ 
sented by 1C0, of 1925 by 150, of 1928 
by 135, and of 1930 by about 120. 

To put it another way, the average 
prices of 1930 are only one-fifth greater 
than in the year before the war. 

Distress Among Farmers 

Nearly every commodity lias shared 
in the decline, and as a consequence 
great distress is being experienced by 
farmers and others. I11 Canada and 
America wheat producers are refusing 
to sell their wheat at the current price 
and have formed a combination to hold 
the wheat off the market until a better 
price can be got. In Australia and 
Argentina there is great distress because 
wool has gone back to pre-war price. 

Tin, which fetched £220 a ton early 
last year, has fallen to £168. Cotton has 
also fallen heavily. 

Unfortunately retail prices have not 
fallen in the same proportion as whole¬ 
sale prices, and it really seems high time 
that the prices in the shops were made 
more nearly to accord with wholesale 
rates. In the long run cheapness is of 
the utmost benefit to mankind, for 
it means plentifulness, but while retail 
prices arc kept high it is impossible 
for the people to benefit by plenty. 

The Trade Cycle 

It is never good for the world for 
prices to fall as rapidly as they have 
done, for the upsetting effect on 
trade is a serious matter, and people 
with stocks on their hands bought at 
higher prices find themselves involved 
in severe losses. Ofliers who wish to buy 
are afraid to do so for fear of prices 
falling again. The result is hindrance 
to trade. When the producers of foods 
and materials are hard hit they become 
poor buyers, and trade suffers terribly 
on that account. 

The reason for these recurring periods 
of bad trade is not yet understood by 
the wise people who have given thought 
to it. What we do know is that trade 
waxes and wanes from time to time ; the 
processes sometimes called the Trade 
Cycle. Usually in a period of about ten 
years there is a time of good trade and 
rising prices followed by loss of con¬ 
fidence, hesitancy, and bad trade. Then, 
in a little while, confidence is restored, 
prices rise, and trade flourishes, only 
to experience another point of decline. • 

Booms and Slumps 

Since the war the booms and slumps 
have been more accentuated and the 
present trade, storm is so severe that it 
is bringing shipwreck to many people 
in all countries. No doubt the trouble 
is due to our still imperfect methods of 
trading, which lack a scientific means of 
international exchange. 

When we speak of prices here we 
mean the expression of the exchange 
value of all other commodities in terms 
of gold, using gold as the standard, The 
use of gold as a measure of value gives 
the utmost importance to the distribu¬ 
tion of the world’s small stock of gold; 
As things are . the United States has 
about half of the world’s gold and 


SOMETHING NEW 
FROM PERSIA 

Humble Gifts From a 
Mighty Land 

DYES AND POISONS 

A little company of scientists has 
returned to England from an expedition 
into Persia. • ' ' ' 

It has brought for analysis a collec¬ 
tion of poisons useful against noxious 
insects and dyes which enter into the 
manufacture of the wonderful Persian' 
carpets. Both dyes and poisons arc 
yet unknown to European science, so 
that they come as a gift to the world. 

It is a feat of hardihood to explore 
Persia with its ten million people in a 
land of nearly seven hundred thousand 
square miles. Less than two centuries 
ago the Persians were four times as 
many as they are today, and in the days 
of the Old Testament Persia was the 
mightiest power in the world. How are 
the mighty fallen ! 

Persia and the World 

Persia once gave the world its laws 
and seemed destined to rule the Earth ; 
today she gives us wild tulips from 
which to develop our garden varieties, 
dyes from, an uncultivated root, a 
poison distilled, by people who know 
nothing of chemistry. Babylon and 
Assyria have their empires in the 
dust; Persia remains only as populous 
as the modern Egypt, whose ancient 
glories she once ruled and ordered. 

Few nations have so little affected 
history as Persia during the last 2000 
years, yet the scholar traces the uncon¬ 
scious operation of her hand in directions 
which her most powerful rulers could 
never have foreseen. It was her great 
King Cyrus, conqueror of Croesus, who 
permitted the cajitive Israelites to 
rebuild Jerusalem and prepare the 
solemn setting for the events which 
were to follow with the birth of Christ. 

How Greece Grew Great 

It was the conquest of the same ruler 
which brought all the nations from the 
Mediterranean to the Indus under one 
rule, and prepared the way for the 
attempts Of Darius and Xerxes to make 
the East triumphant over the West. 

; Alexander marched East where they 
had marched .West, and gave the world, 
a culture which Persiadiad never known. 

It was in nerving herself to face the 
Persian hosts that Greece grew great 
and laid foundations on which Home 
was later to build, and unwittingly to 
organise a State and a Society of which 
Christianity Was to be the fruit and 
crown. Today, however, Persia’s gifts 
consist of a poison and a dye. • 


Continued from the previous column 

the rest is ill-distributed among the 
nations. Our own-stock is about onc- 
sixth as large as America’s. Many people 
think the world’s present trouble is in 
no small part due to this cause. 

However that may be it is to be 
feared that some time must elapse before 
confidence is restored so that the nations 
can freely buy each other’s goods. It 
is very sad to think that in this world, 
in the twentieth century, we have at 
one and the same time too much pro¬ 
duced in one country of a commodity 
which in another country people cannot 
buy although they themselves are also 
. sellers of goods for which they Cannot 
■ find a market. 

It is all h matter of devising better 
means to bring buyers and sellers to¬ 
gether, and there is no more remarkable 
thing in civilisation than that the wise 
men have not yet discovered the means 
to do this.' The philosopher Pascal once 
said " the Simple is desirable, but the 
Simple is so hard.” Certainly this is 
true.of monetary exchanges, and' the 
man who solves the problem will do 
more for mankind than has yet been 
accomplished by all the inventors the 
world has yet known. 


ANOTHER UGLY 
THING GOING 
Let Them All Go 

THE WRONG WAY TO 
ADVERTISE 

I-Iitcham, in the pleasant county of 
Buckingham, has arisen in its wrath and 
had an advertisement hoarding removed. 

It was a hoarding which advertised 
somebody’s wares with misplaced in¬ 
genuity. At night, flood lights which 
were manipulated by clockwork illu¬ 
minated its 360 square feet. As one 
resident of Mitcham. complained, the 
hoarding fairly hit one in the face. 

The policeman had a bad word to say 
for it. The hoarding was at the corner 
of the road so as to catch the eye of the 
passing motorist. At night, when lit 
up, it did this so thoroughly that it 
diverted the motorist’s attention from 
where he was going. 

Decision of the Magistrates 

The only persons who had a tender 
feeling for the hoarding were those who 
had put it there, and had spent £300 
bn fitting it to catch the public eye. 

The Burnham bench of magistrates 
could not see eye to eye with the adver¬ 
tisers. Their sympathies were with 
the villagers, and they ordered the 
hoarding off the premises by the end of 
July, and in the meantime the flood 
lights are not to play on it, whether 
they cost /300 or not. 

■ While rejoicing at this decision wo are 
left marvelling that anyone should 
expend all this cleverness and money 
in disfiguring the landscape. 

The C.N. is not necessarily against 
poster advertising or outdoor advertis¬ 
ing, but of all forms of publicity this is 
the one that must be kept in bounds 
and under control. Let our advertisers 
follow the good example of the Empire 
marketing Board. 


THE MONK IN HIS 
CLOISTER 

Something to Remember 
at the Abbey 

In a joint ' lecture at University 
'College, London recently, first Professor 
■Percy Flemming and then the Dean 
of Westminster made our old Abbey 
.come to life, its long-dead monks seem¬ 
ing to parade tlic cloisters once more 
and to go about their lawful occasions 
in their ancient infirmary within the 
Abbey precincts. 

Parts of the infirmary, 600 years old, 
still remain with their strange written 
records. The old monks often suffered 
from diseased bones of the leg due to 
long kneeling on stone floors. 

' We are apt, - perhaps, in thinking of 
monasteries, to remember only the 
abuses which perished with them at the 
Dissolution ; but, as the Dean reminds 
us, tlic monastic infirmary was the only 
infirmary; the monastery distributed 
whatever relief was distributed. Educa¬ 
tion sprang out of these institutions. 
Our history on the' social side has been 
the gradual taking over by the public 
authority of one thing after another 
which was originally supplied in tlic 
name of religion. 

That is something to remember when 
we visit the Abbey and see the remains 
of bygone days and systems. Often 
princes and barons were lawless boors to 
whom literature, art, and science, and 
all laws but their own, were a sealed 
book. Often the old priors and abbots 
were greedy) grasping men, covetous 
of power and wealth ; but they never 
used their wealth for personal ends, and 
such learning, such lessons in mercy 
and right-doing, such protection as was 
extended to the poor, came from these 
men of cloistered worlds whose power 
and possessions were swept away for the 
general good by the worst of king's. 


21ST birthdays 

FOR LONDON 

Two Great Concerns 

THE ROOF GARDEN AND 
THE RIVER 

Selfridgc’s kept its 21st birthday the 
other day. Now it is the P.L.A. 
(mystic letters standing for the Port of ; 
London Authority) which comes-of-agc. 

Sclfridge’s, which towers so high above ' 
Oxford Street that from its roof garden'- 
the Crystal Palace and, the church on 
Highgatc Hill can be seen on a fine: 
day, looks still so new and shining that; 
one can hardly believe it has been there.; 
so long. Perhaps it is because it is 
always trying something new that it 
keeps so young. 

One of its newer ideas was the 
magnificent roof , garden with its trees ; 
and 1 lawns, fountains and flowers. If. 
Mr, . Selfridgc would only keep open 
this hanging garden of Modem Babylon 
on summer evenings in this birthday' 
year a grateful people might celebrate' 
the ’21st birthday all the more with a 
statue of the benefactor... 

Millions Spent on the Thames 

The 21st birthday of the P.L.A. 
causes no surprise. The Authority is so 
intermingled with the timeless Thames 
over which it presides that it might be any 
age. ■ But it is tlic truth that it is only- 
2i’ years since it was given authority to 
take the Thames in hand, scour it, clean 
up its channels, and do what could be 
done for the muddled maze of its docks. 

It has spent millions of money on 
making the Thames a better river and 
London a better port for ships to dock 
in, and one result is that the shipping 
which comes and goes lias increased by 
more than a million tons a year. 

The P.L.A. does not need a monu¬ 
ment, though it has one in its im¬ 
pressive office by the Tower. It might 
say, with Sir Christopher Wren in St. 
Paul’s, that its monument is its work. 
But we may note that from Air. Sel¬ 
fridgc’s roof garden we can see the 
P.L.A. building, and from the topmost 
storey of that building wc can see the 
balcony of Mr. Selfridge’s roof garden. 

JULIA SANDYS 
22 Years at School 

liow strangely some of us find our 
true vocation ! 

Julia Sandys seemed born to be happy 
and busy in her father’s Cornish parish. . 
Then one day, when she was 38, there 
came a telegram from a friend who was 
head of St. Leonard’s School at St. 
Andrews, begging Julia to act tem¬ 
porarily as liousemistrcss. 

Julia Sandys did not want to go, 
but Frances Dove was having staff 
difficulties, and it seemed unkind to 
refuse. So Julia replied that she would 
go for a fortnight. She stayed 22 years. 

She helped to make that new school 
famous. Generations of St. Leonard’s 
girls remember her with deep love and 
gratitude, because she was always the 
champion of the bclief-^-not much held 
in her day—that every soul must have 
freedom to grow, and that girls are not 
automatons to be treated all alike. 
She was lovablo, strong, and just, the 
ideal liousemistrcss. 

When, finally, she retired she did not 
lose touch with the school. Her beauti¬ 
ful home was constantly thronged with 
old girls, and she was always being told 
how much she had helped them through 
difficult years. Now that she has gone, 
at 82, her influence goes on, as perhaps 
it will go on for ever, for her'old girls 
will bring up their children in her ways 
and teach their daughters in turn to fight 
life’s battles in her brave, gay spirit. 

Yet she never dreamed of being a 
housemistfess, and ; iiearly said No to 
the telegram. We can be sure that 
when our great opportunity comes it 
will come in disguise. 
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Picture-news and Time Map showing Events all over the World 


QUICKER FRAIRIE POSTS . 

A regular daily air mail service 
was started at the beginning of 
March between 

gina. Saskatoon. 

Edmonton, the chief Canadian 
prairie cities. 


t the beginning of 
oil Winnipeg, Re- 
on, Calgary, and 




PRAIRIE STORMS 
Violent tornadoes do 
great damage every year 
in Texas and the central 
prairies of the United 
States. The period 
when they arc most to 
he feared is just 
beginning. 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe: 



BRITAIN’S SILVER FOXES 
There are 32 silver fox farms in 
Great Britain today, as against 
19 in 1928, and the number of 
foxes has increased from five 
hundred to eight hundred. 


DANCER FROM BEARS 
This is the season in Siberia 
when bears arc particularly 
dangerous and the Koryaks, 
who keep specially trained 
for the purpose, hunt them 
in self-defence. 


ICELAND'S BUSY TIME 
Nearly all the men in 
Iceland go to the south 
coast at this lime of the 
year to spond three 
months in cod-fishing, 
which is very productive. 


' Madeira 

TL ANTIC 


Time Everywhere at This Moment 

This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels westward round the 
Earth. Its full circle is 25,000 miles, 
or 360 degrees, and it completes its 
journey in 24 hours, travelling 15 degrees 
an hour. We count time from the 
half-way point, the line on which 
Greenwich stands. At noon in Greenwicli 
for every 15 degrees' East the day is 
one hour older, and for every 15 degrees 
West the day is one hour younger 


A BIG RIVER’S RISE 
The great rains have now caused 
the Madeira River to rise fifty 
feet and ocean steamers can go 
up it to the Fall of San Antonio. 



AN ODD ACCIDENT 
Cape Girao, Madeira, is 
1935 feet high and is 
said to be the world's 
loftiest sea cliff. A 
mass of rock fell from 
it recently and caused 
a wave that swept the 
neighbouring coast. 


A IOPPO PARADISE 
A traveller in Uganda says that 
Lake Edward’s shallower reaches 
arc alive with hippos; on one 
occasion he saw HO of them 
at the same time, 


AUSTRALIA'S WET CENTRE 
The rains in Central Australia 
arc probably the heaviest for 
half a century and a fall of 20 
inches at Tennant's Creek has 
made it three miles wide. 


A HOME AWAY FROM 
HOME 

A Pretty Problem in Housing 

With the best intentions in the world 
the little town of Hirschberg in Silesia 
has entangled itself in a housing problem 
that would bewilder Mr, Lansbury. 

It built a whole new street of dwelling- 
houses for poor but honest Hirschbergcrs, 
and in the cordial enthusiasm of the 
moment it called the block Home Street. 
A good idea. 

But when the houses were up and the 
Mayor- and Town Council of Hirschberg 
were patting one another on the back in 
stepped a lawyer’from Straupitz, the vil¬ 
lage next door, with the information that 
Hirschberg had not consulted the map. 

. Tire ground where Home Street was 
built was in the parish of Straupitz. 

What about it? inquired the Town 
Council of Hirschberg. Were they not 
good houses ? They were, indeed, said 
the lawyer, and their inhabitants would 
have to pay rates—to Straupitz I 

Hirschberg thought it over and sug¬ 
gested that the difficulty would be met 
if the ‘town paid Straupitz for the land, 
which had never been worth much. It 
would bo money in that parish’s pocket. 

But Straupitz rejoined that, whatever 
the land had been worth before, it was 
valuable now—and 27,000 marks was 
their price.; 

In despair at this exorbitant demand, 
which put that of the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin into the shade, Hirschberg 
appealed to the Prussian Government to 
allow it to swallow Straupitz, making 
the village one borough with itself. 

The Government, refused, and now it 
seems that Hirschberg will have to pay 
the piper. Meanwhile there are happy 
homes in Home Street, for till now the 
rates have not been" paid either to 
Hirschberg or to Straupitz. 


THE FLYING SWAN 
Rare Sight in Kent 

Two C.N. readers who were driving 
down to Brighton recently counted as 
the outstanding delight of the day the 
sight of a swan flying high and strong 
over their heads across country.. 

People who live in towns do not often 
have such a privilege, although at this 
time of the year swans arc often on the 
wing and cover long distances. How they 
first came to England is something of a 
mystery, for they are believed not to be 
of our original stock of birds. 

Naturalists have a tradition that our 
first mute swans were brought to this 
country from Cyprus during his Cru¬ 
sading days by Richard Coeur de Lion 
about the end of the twelfth century. 
If that is true the birds have as good 
reason to bo considered English as most 
of 11s. 

It is possible, however, that English 
swans may be seen on the wing across 
the sea. Two years ago members of the 
London Vintners Company, which for 
ages has had the privilege of keeping 
swans on the Thames, took two of the 
birds from that river to Portugal and 
presented them to the citizens of Oporto. 
All the dignitaries of Oporto were 
assembled in the great hall when in 
marched four officials, dressed in ancient 
livery, bearing a great gilded cage with 
the two swans. 

They were presented to the Mayor for 
release at leisure on the waters which 
were to be their future home. 


THE VICTORY OF THE BRICK 

When bricks were very short during 
the war all kinds of substitutes were 
made, and many builders and architects 
thought the day of the brick had come 
to an end. A lecturer at the Royal 
Society of Arts the other day described 
how these substitutes are disappearing 
one by one, and stated that more bricks 
are being used than ever before because 
they can so easily be adapted to colour 
schemes in modern houses. 


TOO MANY COOKS AT 
GENEVA? 

The New Home of the League 

It is much to be lipped that the 
League of Nations, will see that its 
good name is not sacrificed to any con¬ 
fusion or misunderstanding or jealousy 
in connection with its new building, but 
wc hear that there are suggestions that 
the new home of the League is in danger 
of being spoiled by too many architects. 

. It looks unhappily as. if that may be, 
for the International Five fail to agree 
and no progress is being made, despite 
the fact that the foundation-stone was 
laid more than four months ago. 

Is it to be a repetition of the building 
of the Tower of Babel ? M. Briand 
hopes not, bccauso, as I10 says with 
characteristic humour, we have today 
greater skill in construction and in the 
interpretation of languages than those 
oldrtime builders. Nevertheless, he 
thought it very necessary at the 
meeting of the Council to plead for 
more unity of direction, for one single 
master plan that shall be followed, and 
for agreement in the following of it. 

The League spirit of cooperation is 
badly needed. It is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the absurdity of any trouble 
in this respect. Could the enemies of 
the League have any better argument 
to bolster up their cynicism than that 
the League could not agree about its 
own home ? . 

We "can only hope that the five 
architects and the Committee of 
Construction may permit the spirit of 
the League to inspire their minds and 
guide their actions, that we and. all the 
generations that come after may-be 
saved the shame of a building unworthy 
of its great destiny. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Croesus . . . . . . Kree-sus 

Uranus.U-ra-nus 

Xerxes ...... Zerk-zees 


THREE GREEN BELTS 
FOR LONDON 
206 Square Miles 
A VISION OF THE FUTURE 

What a picture of a leafy London the ■ 
Greater London Regional Planning Com¬ 
mittee offers us! The C.N., dipping 
into'the future of its youngest readers, 
could hardly better it for. them. 

London, stretching farther and farther 
afield as it adds 100,000 people to its 
population every year, will not be all 
houses and streets'. 

It will have three belts, like the rings 
of Saturn, and each belt will be open 
country, planted 'and turfed, and half 
a mile wide. 

One will be ten miles away from 
Charing Cross as a centre—think of 
Richmond in the West, Wembley in the 
North, Chingford in the East, Sutton 
in the South. The next outermost will 
be 14 miles from the centre; and the 
last one 20 miles in radius. 

The inner circle will be 32 miles round, 
the outer one double that, and the total 
area of green fields and leafy byways 
preserved will be 143 square miles. 
Another 63 square miles will be wanted 
for the .millions of London’s children 
and young people. There will then be 
fields and play for all; and the Com¬ 
mittee estimates that there will be more 
than three million Londoners who will 
ask for them. 


IN THE LINE OF ROBINSON 
CRUSOE 

A man has just died at Dumfries 
whose name conjures into our minds 
visions of white beaches, graceful palms, 
and shimmering blue seas. He was John 
Arthur Selkirk, and his great-great¬ 
grandfather was a brother of Alexander 
Selkirk, enshrined in our hearts for c'rcr 
by Daniel Defoe as Robinson Crusoe. 
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Shall We March to a 
Precipice ? 

r J’iiE sands of the Conference arc 
running clown. The summer 
is coming and we are not saved. 

What is happening to all the 
high hopes, the great expecta¬ 
tions, the dazzling promises, of 
that first day when the King 
spoke to the world and the 
leaders of five nations pledged 
their word that the hearts of 
men should not be disappointed ? 

The end is not yet, and we do 
not despair, but it is right that 
something should be said. It 
was not to settle technical pro¬ 
blems that the Conference met ; 
it met to lift the war burden from 
the shoulders of mankind, and to 
keep the vows our Governments 
made before Heaven and Earth. 

What is it they have said ? 

They have said they will submit any 
quarrel of any kind to arbitration, and 
never go to war till three months after 
that. That is in the Covenant. 

They' have said they will in no case 
whatever go to war against each other. 
That is in the Locarno Treaty. 

They have, said they renounce war as an 
instrument of policy, and will never think of 
it or pursue it. That is in the Kellogg Pact. 

Are these all scraps of paper ? 
Wc do not believe it. We believe 
the Governments want peace. 
What is in the way is the fear that 
somebody may break his word. 
“ You must put it in writing 
once more," says France, “ and 
promise that if anybody breaks his 
word you will come to our help as 
before." But in that case wc have 
promised her the British Fleet. 

And what is the use of writing 
it down if words mean nothing ? 
The plain truth is that France is 
afraid, and puts her trust in the 
sword ; she has yet to learn that 
the. nation that does this will 
perish with the sword. 

France is rich. Every Eng¬ 
lishman. is paying taxes which 
should be paid by Frenchmen. 
France has no idle men, and wc 
have over a million. France has 
been saved by Europe before, and 
Europe has promised her aid in 
any case of need, yet France 
calls for the biggest army, the 
biggest air fleet, the biggest 
submarine fleet, one of the biggest 
navies, and a steel wall along her 
frontier. What docs it mean ? 

Must we march to another preci¬ 
pice because France is still afraid ? 

There is only one answer, 
and it is No. The rest of the 
world must make up its mind and 
leave France to squander her 
resources until reason and faith 
can save her. It is the only 
way of sanity, and it is the way 
the English people everywhere 
will demand of their statesmen. 
They have given their word and 
,it must be kept. If they cannot 
save France they must at least do 
what they can to save mankind. 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Daddy and His Little One 

j_p\'G ago there was a Chinese 
poet named Wei Ying-wu, and 
he had a daughter who married. 
It was a wise and happy marriage, 
but Wei Ying-wu’s heart sank when 
the wedding day drew near, and he 
wrote a poem in which lie said : 

My heart lias been heavy all day long 
Because you have so far to go. 

The marriage of a girl, away from her 
parents, 

Is the launching of a little boat on a great 
river. 

Two scholars have just put the poem 
into a Chinese anthology called The 
Jade Mountain. It was written long 
ago in China, but hundreds of fathers 
will read this who will hear tlicir own 
hearts speaking in the lines of Wei 
Ying-wu. Daddy does not alter much. 
© 



The Eternal Cry for “ Security ” 

Disarmament—-the Only Way 

1. The Vision 

jyjANY nations shall come, and say. 
Come, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, and He will 
teach us of His ways, and we will walk 
in His paths. 

And He shall judge among many 
people, and rebuke strong nations afar 
off; and they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruninghooks ; nation shall not lift up 
a sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more. Micah IV 

2. The Law 

Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, 
and hate thine enemy. But I say 
unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them 
which dcspitcfully use you, and. per¬ 
secute you. Matthew V 

3. The Proclamation 

Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, goodwill toward men. 

Luke II 

4 . Tho Benediction 

The God of Peace make you perfect 
in every good work to do His will, 
working in you that which is well¬ 
pleasing in His sight. Hebrews XIII 


The Most Useful Thing 

What, we wonder, is the most 
Useful little thing in the world 
that anybody can carry in his pocket ? 

Wc think wc should vote for the 
stamp, for that little bit of paper 
will for three halfpennies carry any 
words you want to say to a friend 
across the world. There can surely, 
at any rate, be no small thing so cheap 
that has such power. 

0 

Spring Walks Alone 

Lo ! swaying tapers burn, 

So tall, so green, 

With eager heads of flame 
The grass between; 

And, pure and frail, her alabaster cup 
The crocus delicate has lifted up. 

What glad array is this ? 

What honour done ? 

Among the crocuses 
Spring walks alone, 

Between the candles of the daffodils, 
Lighted to guide her feet across the 
hills. Flora Sandstrom 

0 

Tip-Cat 

you can tell a man’s character by 
his suit-case. And as often as 
not he could do with a new one. 

□ 

Members of a Sunbury family have 
been sweeps for 200 years. The 
flue which kills others keeps them alive. 

0 

W E read in a daily paper that a man 
of 250 is to tell liis story. Story 
seems a very polite word. 

0 

'J'ue gentleman who said that ■ things 
which arc of no use really 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If a model house 
leaves no room 
for argument 


make up one's 
life is believed 
to keep a rag 
and bone shop. 

0 

Alpinist 
writes: The 
true spirit of 
romance lies 
behind all climb¬ 
ing. That is why 
all have to come 
down again. 

□ 

pURNITURE 
needs living 
with to look its 
best. Younever 
know what it may look like if you live 
without it. 

0 

yyn hear of humane fishing hooks. 
Nowfor humane anglers. 

0 

gunuRBAN residents have now started 
thinking of their gardens. And 
feeling growing pains. 

0 

JTie homely Scot 
mattress. Gives 
for his money. 

0 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Birmingham citizen has given 
a hundred thousand pounds for 
city charities. 

provision is made for new ships 
in the Naval Estimates this year. 


likes a feather 
him more sleep 


March 291930 


Three People Wanted 

TYr. Nicholas Murray Butler, an 
American leader of thought of 
world-wide fame, has declared, in a 
speech which has had the honour of 
publication by the Carnegie Endow¬ 
ment for International Peace, that 
“ there is today in' the world no great 
poet, no great philosopher, and no 
great religious leader.” 

We find it hard not to agree. The 
world’s printing-presses destroy forests 
of trees every day in consuming paper. 
So much printing; so little printing 
worth while. No great poet; no great 
exponent of philosophy; no great 
movement in religious thought. 

Dr. Butler attributes this deplorable 
lack of great men of the right sort to 
the worship of wealth ; to the direc¬ 
tion of human effort to gain; to the 
eclipse of mind and spirit by greed. 
He pleads, in effect, for the proper co¬ 
ordination of wealth-getting with the 
higher purposes of life. The C.N. is 
fain to hope that among the children 
of the new generation there will not 
fail to be found great poets, great 
philosophers, and great religious 
leaders who understand how easily 
possible it is for a nation to gain 
wealth at the expense of losing many 
of the things best worth having. 

© 

That Harwich Feeling 

YY7e love spirit when we sec it, and 
v here is a story of it. 

A lady we know has got arthritis 
and is on her back all the time, and 
most people (and very likely her 
doctor) think she is never likely to 
get up and walk across the room again. 
But what next ? She has got a poster 
pinned on her wall. It is a study by 
Frank Ncwbould of the huddled , red 
roofs and towers of that magic city 
of toys called Nuremberg, and under¬ 
neath is written: 

Via Harwich—■Twice a day. 

" And so you visit tho place. in 
imagination often, no doubt,” we 
said when wc saw it; " but why not 
cut off the ugly advertisement part 
at the bottom—Twice a day, and all 
that ? ” 

But our friend smiled. 

“ That keeps me going beautifully,” 
she replied. “ I’m never going to give 
up hope of getting well, you know, and 
even if I have to wait j. hit I can go to 
Nuremberg any day, I love looking 
at ;the words and the picture, and I’m 
sure I’m better since I bought it. I’m 
so much better indeed today that I 
feel quite Harwich-ish, and Nurem¬ 
berg-like.” 

© 

A Prayer for Morning 

Let me not look behind Night’s pause 
of peace 
Now it is Day; 

With courage and with joy let me go 
forth 

Anew, I pray, 

Resolved that I will strive, as my 
strength is, 

To do my part, 

Each hour with kindness, and sincerity, 
And a high heart! Ethel Arnold Tilden 
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THE RACE FOR A 
NEW WORLD 

SCIENTISTS BEAT THE 
POLITICIANS 

The Dream of a Dead 
Astronomer Comes True 

STORY OF A SPECK IN 
THE HEAVENS 

It is a long time since the politicians 
promised us a New World, and it has not 
yet arrived. 

It is only a few years since the astro¬ 
nomers promised a New World, and it 
is here. 

Its discovery is announced by Dr. 
Howard Sliaplcy, whose examination of 
unplumbed regions of the skies has 
revealed to us stars whose light takes a 
million y’eafs to reach us and nebulae 
which arc in fact island universes of 
stars, sisters to our Milky Way. If 
Dr. Howard Sliaplcy gives his authority 
to the statement that the industriously 
sought planet beyond Neptune has been 
found we. may be confident that -it is 
true. The chief honour of its discovery 
belongs to that Flagstaff Observatory 
in Arizona where Professor Percival 
Lowell first sought it. 

How Neptune Was Found 

In the finding of a new planet, one of 
the greater ones of the Sun’s family, 
the steps taken arc not to sweep the 
heavens with telescopes, however 
powerful, for amid the millions of stars 
such a search would be futile. The 
mathematical astronomers must first 
calculate exactly where the New World 
ought to be, That is how Neptune 
itself was discovered, by one of the most 
astounding triumphs of arithmetic, from 
calculations made by Adams in England 
and Lcvcrricr in France; though it 
fell first to Galle, the German astro¬ 
nomer, with their calculations before 
him, to turn his telescope to the right 
place in the heavens and see the new 
planet swim into his ken. That is to 
say, owing to the fact that ho had the 
proper instruments at his disposal, a 
German astronomer was able to sec the 
world an Englishman and a Frenchman 
had predicted would be there I 

That was in 1846, and the calculations 
were made on the foundation of the 
fact that the movements of the planet 
Uranus were not so regular as they 
should be. It seemed as if some planet, 
beyond it were pulling it out of its path. 

The Unknown Factor 

So it has been with Neptune. That 
also has shown irregularities. In an 
article in Arthur Mee’s Monthly only 
eight years ago we wrote : 

Something is happening to Nepiune. She 
is not keeping her time-table anti once again 
men "look into the heavens to find a world 
beyond our ken. Only once in several genera¬ 
tions does this opportunity fall to man: so 
vast is the path of these worlds round the Sun 
(Earth one year, Saturn 29, Uranus S 3 , 
Neptune 164 ) that only by generations of 
watching can we complete the time-table of 
their journeys. 

We know where a planet should be if no 
unknown factor creeps within its range. If 
it fails to keep time the unknown factor is there. 

Neptune did fail to keep time. In 
the movement of this body, which is 
2730 million miles away, the error was 
sometimes five seconds, the error of a 
hair’s-breadth, but enough. 

So the astronomers began to calculate 
what sort of a planet it could be, and 
liow and where it moved. Professor 
Forbes of Edinburgh thought there 
might be even two planets beyond 
Neptune, one with a period of 1000 years 
and another taking 5000 years to circle 
about the Sun. Professor Todd was 
another believer in the outer planet, 
though lie thought its journey about the 
Sun should be 375 years ; and Professor 
W. Id. Pickering, of Harvard Observa¬ 
tory, was also inclined to the lower figure. 


A splendid idea is 25 years old, and 
the President of the Board of 
Education has accepted an invitation to 
its birthday party. 

The mother of the idea was a novelist, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. She was touched 
to the heart by the thought of children 
with nowhere to play. The children of 
rich parents had jolly nurseries, and the 
children of country parents had field 
and heath, but the children of the slums 
had nothing. There is no space for play 
when home consists of one room. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward thought of a 
way out. Big rooms or halls could be 
hired, or schoolrooms could bo turned 
into playrooms, if people would look after 
the children and help to organise the 
games ; she fired a few friends with her 


enthusiasmbetween them they con¬ 
tributed £1000, and in 1905 the first 
seven Evening Play Centres were opened 
in the worst slum districts. 

They were a tremendous success at 
once. Children were delighted to have 
somewhere to play, and mothers were 
thankful to know that they were safe. 
Today there are 41 Play Centres in 
London, and voluntary subscriptions 
bring in ^4000 a year. The movement 
is also aided by Government grants. 

Everybody will wish the Play Centres 
many, many happy returns oE their 
birthday. No movement has done 
more to bring light and laughter to the 
East End than the one which sprang 
from a woman's sympathetic heart 25 
years ago. 


FARMER’S TIME 
OF TRIAL 

LAST YEAR’S DROUGHT 

Triumph of the New Ways 
Over the Old 

MAN v. NATURE 

When, month after month last year, 
‘the Sun blazed down on our pastures 
and no rain fell scientific farmers said 
that we should suffer for it next spring. 
They were right in their forecast ; now 
is the season of trial. 

The scarcity of grass and hay caused 
hand-feeding to begin two months 
earlier than usual last year; reserves 
were broken into at a time when supplies 
should have been husbanded against the 
winter and spring. Even such harvest 
as the meadows yielded was light and 
insufficient, and the prospect was viewed 
with alarm. 

Empty Bams 

I Reserves are now practically gone and 
barns and rickyards are empty of food 
gathered on the spot. Who in the towns 
could imagine such a state of affairs to 
exist ? There is.no shortage of meat or 
milk, lambs abound bn every farm where 
sheep are kept, poultry seem more 
plentiful than ever, and eggs have 
actually been at summer prices in March. 

This is a triumph, however costly, of 
new methods over old. Nature, if left 
to her own resources, would have 
demanded, after last .summer’s drought, 
that our herds and flocks during the 
winter which is now ending should be 
almost exterminated. She would have 
had little or no food to offer, and the 
animals would practically all have been 
under sentence of death. 

Man Triumphant 

We stood last autumn, after the failure 
of the hay crop and many of the roots, 
in much the same position as that oE 
our ancestors every autumn. They had 
no winter keep for their cattle and sheep, 
so weeks before Christmas they had to 
kill nearly all of them and put them in 
the salt tubs, leaving only a beggarly 
remainder as nucleus herds and flocks 
for succeeding years. 

Today, in spite of the shortage of 
natural supplies, there is probably no 
decrease in cattle or sheep from the totals 
of years of abundant harvests. Not only 
are our supplies reinforced by roots of 
which our ancestors knew nothing, but 
our ships bring food from every land 
which lias a surplus to sell. 

Merciless Nature in winter mood says 
to our sheep and cattle, Dio ; but Man is 
now sufficiently master of Nature to be 
able, though thwarted and disappointed 
locally, to tap her resources in lands far 
over the sea, to bring the produce of 
continents to these islands, and to 
maintain our flocks and herds as the 
finest in the world today or in the history 
of any ago. 

The time of trial is here, but man rises 
triumphant, and there is no famine in 
the shccpfold or the byre. 

TO ALL KIND HEARTS 
Write to Your M.P. 

May I urge all animal lovers to request 
the support of their M.P.s for the Bill 
to suppress stag-hunting now before 
the House of Commons.- 

When I upbraided a Spaniard for 
fhe horrors of the bull-ring lie informed 
me that I had no right to criticise while 
we retained the stag hunt, and that 
animals were created for the use of man. 
It was, he added, unfortunate for the 
animal, but no one could be expected to 
bother about that. 

It remains to be seen whether British 
people accept that view. If they do, 
then the revolting atrocities will be 
allowed to go on—by law. 

Newman Flower 


The Long Jump 
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Children in schools all over the country are in training now for coming athletic contests. 
These schoolgirls find Battersea Park an ideal place in which to practiso the long jump. 


Continued from tlie previous column 
He placed its distance from the Sun at 
4000 million miles. 

There were other reasons besides the 
disturbance of Neptune for believing in 
this outer planet. The chief reason was 
that some of the periodically returning 
comets appeared to go round a planet 
farther out. But the sum total of these 
reasons impressed the astronomers, in¬ 
cluding the late Professor Lowell of 
Flagstaff Observatory in Arizona. 
Twenty-five years ago lie calculated the 
position and orbit of the unknown world, 
and it all seemed so certain that wc were 
able to write eight years. ago in My 
Magazine : 

It is true that any day or any hour may 
bring us a New World. . 

It is almost trembling in the vision of 
our telescopes. Men feel it hovering there 
in space. 

And now it is here, the strangest and 
rarest possession that can be imagined, 
a New World ! Wc wish Professor 


Percival Lowell could have lived to sec 
the planet he believed in and hoped to 
find. His dream of life on Mars appears 
to have been broken, but this dream of 
his, at any rate, has come true. 

The words of his brother astronomer’s 
message read : 

Systematic research begun years ago, sup¬ 
plementing Lowell’s investigations for a 
planet beyond Neptune, has revealed an object 
which lias for seven weeks conformed to a 
planet beyond Neptune, ■ at the distance 
Lowell suggested. 

So the belief comes true. What the 
new planet may be in size, or even in 
orbit, years of calculation will be re¬ 
quired to show. But, unlike those 
remote mysterious stars whose blaze 
takes a million years to reach us, this 
planet, a world not too unlike our own, 
reflects the rays it receives from the 
Sun to us in some twenty days. It 
makes the New World seem quite a near 
and friendly neighbour! 
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Why Food is Dear 

What the Railways Do 
For a Penny 

Nothing is more, puzzling than the 
big ‘margin existing, between the price 
of vegetables’ or fruit ■ in, .the retail 
shop and the price "the British farmer 
obtains for’lus'produce. \ 

lit is' as much a puzzle, to the farmer 
as it is to the housewife/,:" 

Some ipeopkf say it is the railways,' 
with -their•• heavy ' charges ■; but" the 
railways 1 :point" out;.'that that cannot 
be, true;;,a,nd.;in ,,defence ; they; give us 
these figures showing what'is carried for 
a penny by goods train : "... 'S 't il.' ■ ■ 

Eggs . .. .7 .. two dozen ■ 

Butter ,’.'.”,.1..;:;..' 3iipounds .. 

Potatoes. . ; . . . r.' jiaj pounds, 

Cabbages..'' .t ,. 7 /7 Ho pounds . 

■* Apples v; j- .. . i'v .'v, 6.1 pounds - - 

We also learn’ that; milk is conveyed' 
by passenger' train .'for ioo miles for 
a 1 -penny - a 'gallon, -iricludihg' the return-' 
of the empty churn. 

It seems clear, ‘therefore, that, the 
railways are not the sinners. 

The explanation is rather to be found 
in .the wretched' marketing',arrange? 
irients which stand ,-bet.vyqon, the. fafmer 
aipd the . consumer. .' “ Idle, farnicr.' has to 
send his stuff ,t.o ; .QpV. 0 f.t- Garden, and 
there it. has.;to pass through the. hands 
of middlemen before , it passes to the 
hands of the shopkeepers. - . 

: FLOWERS OF SPRING 

• '.Every night now witnesses the arrival 
at . .the London ■ and; country railway 
stations of great loads' of cut flowers for 
tlic.early-morning markets.' ; 

It is a wonderful'organisation which, 
within 24. hours, of packitig, brings these' 
flowers" from‘the Channel, Islands, the 
Scillies, Cornwall, Lincolnshire, France, 
and Holland; arid puts them at our dis¬ 
posal: With flowers it is a .case of 
now or never, arid when traffic Is heavy 
special boats arid trains arc run so that 
the blooms' may. not perish, , " " 

. The season runs ,'from. January to 
Eastqr, and at the height of tho,season, 
in March'and' April, soine. six; million 
flowers, •.'weighing' '.a.', hundred -..tons; 
arrive_eyery night;at Covent Garden.-.:: 

Altogether in a normal season it is 
reckoned ,.tllat, 600...million blooms are 
imported into this country. 


A SERMON IN STONE 

A recent article in the C.N. on the new 
cathedral at Victoria,'* British Columbia, 
liris brought'the CiN/riii interesting note 
on an incident which occurred while the 
cathedfal was bcirig,built.’ 

While workmen were busy on the roof 
a pair of robins began to build tlicir 
nest close by. The workmen, charmed by 
their , confidence, left them undisturbed, 
notwithstanding some inconvenience, 
till the eggs were hatched and tho 
young ones fledged. 

Afterwards; one of the men made a 
model of .the nest in-stone, with'the 
mother on it and,the father poised on 
the edge. The.bishop has now had this 
placed over the' window'of the Children’s 
Corner, a-perpetual sermon in stone on 
the trust of dumb things^ in man and 
the kindred thought of the' care of God 
for all created things. 

A BOY’S WAY TO SCHOOL 

• We. hear of a. boy attending the High 
School at Kingston in Jamaica who has 
liis home on an island off the coast of 
Nicaragua in Central America. Jamaica 
is, the most convenient place for school¬ 
ing. . . This, is how he reaches it. .. 

■ By a 40-mile journey he reaches Blue- 
fields, the port of . Nicaragua. , Two 
days in a motor-launch takes him to 
Bragman’s Bluff. In . seven days a 
sailing schooner takes him to Grand 
Cayman. . There he, waits , a fortnight 
for a motor-schooner, which in t|vo days 
and a half lands him at Kingston. 
Needless to say... he is a boarder ! 


A Town Uses Its 
Brain 

And Does a Good Piece 
of Business 

A town in the North of England has 
; set a good example to England from end 
to end : and has decided On 'a wonderful 
piece of good business .■ " 

\-Macclesfield 'Corporation,Ijas acquired 
ifour hundred -acres oL.kind adjoining 
its water-slicd' for k schicme’bf afforesta- 
ition. During the next'five, years, eight 
:hundred thousand trees' - are to be 
j planted 'there at' a cost "of 'about’ ^1006, 
and the timber will Be worth'a quarter 
job a-million pounds ■ in’ forty years. 

'fhe corporation is to start this year 
with 121 ;ooo bcecli';'spruce, marsh, and 
ipine trees; and a commemorative 
'copper beech avenue lias already been 
iplan'tcd." Thus," in water and timber, 
tlie.town’s descendants will find them¬ 
selves very well off. 

i Other, towns please copy this most 
.excellent plan ! 


SALMON SKIP A YEAR 

The mysterious salmon of the English 
.rivers, whose comings and goings nobody 
quite understands, have lost their four- 

year-olds,. 

’ 'By this the conservators of the.salmon 
•RivcrWyo, who report the disappearance, 
do not mean that all the' four-ycaf-old 
salmon have disappeared, but that there' 
are only a quarter as many as there 
ought to be. 

1 There arc the usual numbers of five- 
year-old salmon, and the salmon of 
other years return as they should in due 
form and order to the rivers where they 
were. born. At least they appear to do 
so, which is all that can be safely said, 
i But the four-year-olds' are not return¬ 
ing. It is hoped-that they may,do. so as 
five-year-olds, but that is only a hope; 
It is expected that the salmon of four 
years ago were very largely swept away 
as soon as they were born by floods; 


THE LITTER LOUT’S FIRE 

Even-more pernicious than tlic paper 
the Litter Lout leaves behind him arc 
his matches.; , 

lie lights them up and'casts them 
down, never looking to see what happens. 

What happened last year was that he 
started 149. fires in the spinneys and 
coppices, and woods of the Forestry 
Commission’s acres. He started yet 
more fires on heaths and commons. 

Last year. 4500 acres of forest were 
destroyed in Groat Britain by fires, and 
nobody has estimated tho acres of 
heather and gorsc destroyed. 

If the Litter Lout would only burn his 
rubbish instead of the trees and the 
beauty which perhaps in his dull soul lie 
dimly appreciates he would not be such 
a blot on the landscape. 

WIRELESS ON WHEELS 

There is a wide range of country on 
each side of tlie Nile where it is almost 
impossible to erect telegraph wires, and 
many towns and cities bordering on the 
Nile have been so far without any means 
of electric communication. 

The difficulty is now to be solved by 
wireless sets mounted on niotor-lorrics. 
The wheels of the lorries arc fitted with 
caterpillars, so that they can travel 
equally well on land and on the soft sand 
of the desert. -. 

THE LAMPS OF LUDGATE 

The red, amber, and green signalling 
lights, which have been so successful in 
certain towns arc to he tried at Ludgate 
Circus for the control of the traffic. 

The red light will mean Stop, the 
amber light Caution, and the green light 
Go. Posts bearing these lights arc to be 
put up a few yards down each of the 
roads, which converge on to Ludgate 
Circus, and they will be worked in much 
the same way as the signalling apparatus 
now used by the Southern Railway. 


The laundry bag 

A Boon to Poor Women 

It is suggested that arrangements 
could easily be made to relievo poor 
women of tlie irksome task of washing 
the family linen, for which it is very 
difficult to make proper provision in 
small houses. 

The suggestion; is that the work 
should be organised on a big scale and 
carried out by a municipal staff. Wc 
are to imagine vans going, round col¬ 
lecting the laundry bags; conveying them 
to the central laundry, and returning, 
them on a given day. It is claimed that 
if this were worked out thoroughly, the 
cost would be very, little, and, a, great 
boon conferred on millions who have 
now to struggle with the. problem under 
the worst possible conditions. 

In Italy ;blocks of flats arc. provided 
with big laundry rooms in the basement 
where, the women can do tlicir washing 
easily .with plenty of hot water. That 
is a good idea worth consideration In 
this country. 


WHAT CANADA IS BUSY WITH 

Those who think of Canada merely as 
a wheat-growing country will be sur¬ 
prised to; read these examples of articles 
she produces for export: Fence wire for 
New Zealand; motor-cars for India ;■ 
lanterns for East Africa ; builder’s tools 
for Fiji; agricultural implements, for 
Sweden ; wallpaper for Chile; milk for 
Honduras ; leather for.Hong Kong ; fish 
for Dutch East Indies rubber tyres 
for Czcclio-Slovakia; canvas shoes for 
Straits Settlements; flour for Portu¬ 
guese East Africa; machinery for Brazil; 
motor-trucks for Mesopotamia; wire¬ 
less for Argentina. 

About one-third of Canada’s total 
production is shipped to other lands. 

CAPITAL OUT OF WORK 

Owing to trade depression not only 
workmen but capital is unemployed. 

According to figures from the Midland 
Bank, in tire first two months of 1930 
only half the amount of capital was 
put into industry that was subscribed 
in the same two months of 1929. This 
is another symptom of the lack of con; 
fidence which unfortunately affects the 
nation. Enterprise is dull because people 
arc afraid to venture. When people 
arc afraid to do things, .tilings are not 
done, and so, in times of depression, 
bad trade feeds on itself. The nation 
needs more faith. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

A Post Office Directory has been 
placed at Paddington Station for public 
use. 

A bird crashed into a bus at the 
Elephant and Castle, London, and 
escaped apparently unhurt. ■ , 

Weddings and Millions 

,£8,000,000 a year lias been saved in 
pensions by the re-marrying of 110,000 
war widows.,. • . 

Tinned Potatoes 

Tinned potatoes form tlic latest feature 
of the canned goods industry, and a new 
factory is to put up 5000 tins a day. 

A Town Hall in the Way 

Tlie town hall of Randers, in Denmark, 
erected in 1778, is being moved back 
ten feet to allow room for traffic. 

The V.C. of Rorko’s Drift 

In our reference the other week to 
the Battle of Rorke’s Drift wc gave the 
name of one'of the V.C. heroes wrongly.- 
It was Lieutenant. Bromhcad, not 
Bromley. 

Everyday Games 

A handy little Everyday Games Book 
(by Miss V. C. Alexander) lias been 
published by Evans Brothers at lialf-a- 
crown. . 

’ From Essex to Sussex 

Two cottages which have stood at 
Stanstead in Essex for 300 years arc 
to be moved and set up at Horsham in 
Sussex. 


ON A FROZEN 

Reservoir 

Saving a Wild Deer : 

Dedicated to Devon and 

Somerset Stag-Butchers 

Four Americans did a brave thing to 
save a wild deer. ■- 

The animal had tried to cross a frozen 
i reservoir at Valhalla, and the ice had 
•given way beneath it. They could sec 
■ it struggling at a spot .where the water 
was, 150 feet deep. All round was ice 
: with the damp .dark "streaks tliat; spell 
j treachery; and -the men knew that the 
;deer could never get out by itself;. 

Between themselves and the deer was 
1600 feet- of thin ice.' But they had not 
the heart to leave the deer to drown, so 
:Gcorge Pctry, George i Cantrell, Arthur 
'Brown,- arid his son sot off across the 
cracking ice, pushing a light skiff. * 

; • It took tliem ari hour to get to.tlie deer, 
and by the time they reached• the hole 
the -p'oor creaturewas growing feeble; 
but they managed to get the exhausted 
animal on to'tlie skiff and to bring him 
safe to shore. 

This brave adventure to save a deer 
from death will seem sheer madness to 
those people of Devon and Somerset 
wlio like to see a deer dragged down by 
the hounds,' but to the rest of us it is a 
fine and civilised sort of madness. 

A STONE IN OLD BEDLAM 

A lover of Old Loridon hopes that a 
rough" stone sculpture ' which lie re¬ 
members built into the boundary wall 
of Bctlilem Hospital will not be lost. • 

It shows a dog with a cluck in its 
mouth, and it is the last vestige of the 
Dog and Duck tea garden. In the 
eighteenth century the most noisy and 
stupid Londoners would come to the 
gardens for a duck hunt. Each man paid 
6d., and was then allowed to set his 
dog upon a duck swimming on a po’nd 
in the gardens. "When several dogs wore 
chasing the frightened creature the noise 
and.excitement were great. ", 

.The duck had, of course, no chance of 
escape. The'man whose dog killed it 
took the carcase home. 

It seems a very poor form of sport, 
but it made the place famous, 

The young men of today are said to. 
be motor-cycle mad. Well, it might bo 
worse. . Not one in a thousand of their 
number would see any fun in hunting 
a tame duck. ; , 


NAMING STREETS 

1 Now that building of many streets in 
many places where slums are; likely to be 
cleared is in prospect the question of 
thoughtful naming of streets arises. 

We have heard of one place where the 
local councillors splved the problem 
by naming the new streets after their 
own surnames, a form of vanity at 
which a later generation will smile. 

Glasgow, we believe, lias orie district 
suggesting in all its streets memories 
of Scott's immortal romances. 

Sheffield has its Lake District, with 
Keswick, Windermere, and so on,, as 
its street-names. 

! The subject is one. that calls for timely 
reflection, for there is no grimmer enemy 
of the past (or the present) than the 
triumphant speculative builder. ■ 


BRIGHTER CRICKET 

Cricket is considered a slow game by 
many people, but it is exciting enough 
in the Solomon Islands. 

. There are no such things as boundaries 
there, and in a recent match between 
two native sides a batsman hit a ball 
into the Pacific Ocean. A. fieldsman who 
objected to being made wet arid possibly 
meeting a shark, was thrown into the 
sea by his comrades, and while lie was 
recovering the ball 56 runs were scored. 

Later a ball was hit into a tree which 
could not easily be climbed, so the 
lidding side cut the tree down while the 
batsman scored a century. 
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Noiseless milk churns • Aeroplane turntable • Life in the jungle 



Jumping for the Dali—During the Rugby season, which Is now nearing Its end, the game has 
once more enjoyed a remarkable Increase In popularity. This picture shows the forwards 
Jumping for the ball In a match between two London clubs. 


Flying for All—Though comparatively few people can afford the thrill of flying In real aero¬ 
planes many And the flying of models an Interestlng pastlme. This picture was taken during 
a meeting of model aeroplane enthusiasts on Wimbledon Common, London. 




A Meeting In the Park—After enjoying n ride in Rotten 
Row, Hyde Park, this charming little girl introduced her 
pony friend to her two baby sisters. 


What Am I ?—This curious-looking little fellow Is a The Morning Stroll—All big dogs need plenty of exercise If they nro to 
baby fork-tailed gull. He did not seem at all pleased keep as fit as these champion borzois, who are out for a walk with 
when found on a rocky coast In the Galapagos Islands. their mistress. The borzoi, or Russian wolfhound, Is very gentle. 


Life In the Jungle—This picture of a hyena coming down 
to a water-hole to drink at night Is from the film 
Stampede, at the Polytechnic Theatre, London. 



Noiseless Milk Churns-—The terrible noise made when milk churns are PusstheDiver—The pet of H.M.S. Shrop- Aeroplane Turntable—A big air liner is here seen on the nowturntable 

Unloaded is likely to be a memory of the past if the new rubber tyre shire finds the diver’s helmet an ideal at Croydon Aerodrome which is used to point the nose of the machine 

Invented by a grocer, and seen here, is generally adopted. place from which to view life on board. North when setting the compass In the cockpit. 
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Twin Friends off ®M London 

THE OLD VIC AND ITS BETTER HALF 

The Theatre Where a Splendid 
Dream First Began to Come True 

A GREAT CHANCE FOR US ALL TO DO A FINE THING 


SPRING AT THE ZOO 

SOME INTERESTING NEW 
ARRIVALS 

The Lemur Who Would Not 
Drink Out of a Bowl 

THREE HANDSOME JAGUARS 
COME TO LONDON 

. By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Two interesting new animals from 
Madagascar arc now on view at the 
London Zoo, for the menagerie has been 
presented with a sifaka, or lemur- 
monkey, and a tiny member of the 
lemur family known as a mouse-lemur. 

A sifaka was exhibited in the Gardens 
for a short time some twenty years ago, 
but he was only on deposit ; the new 
arrival is the first of these animals that 
the Zoo has possessed, for it is difficult 
to obtain permission to bring one from 
Madagascar and more difficult still to 
keep it alive during the journey. 

An Attractive Animal 

As his name suggests, this animal is 
half monkey and half lemur, but in 
spite of his undoubted relationship to the 
monkey tribe he bears most resemblance 
to a lemur ; and his manners, far from 
being lively like those of a simian, arc 
subdued. 

His fur is white, but on his chest and 
down his arms and legs he has broad 
strips of brown. His tail is long and 
bushy, and on arms and legs he has a 
fur-covered membrane which enables 
him to volplane from one branch of a 
tree to another. He is a pretty animal 
and most attractive, for lie is perfectly 
tame and likes to be caressed. 

As the sifaka is very delicate great 
care has had to be taken of him, To 
prevent him from catching a chill an 
electric radiator was placed by the side 
of liis cage and the cage was draped 
with blankets. 

The Sifaka and His Diet 

He seemed quite pleased with his new 
surroundings, and although he refused 
liis food for a whole clay he sooti 
developed a liking for a diet of shrimps, 
boiled rice, apples, and oranges, But lie 
refused to drink at all. He was offered 
milk, water, and fruit juice, but lie would 
not touch liquid until the keeper, worried 
by the creature’s obstinacy, poured a 
little water into the palm of his hand 
and held it out. The lemur drank it 
greedily ; but lie still refused lo drink 
out of a bowl, and lias not yet found a 
drinking vessel that pleases him better 
than the keeper’s hand. 

The mouse-lemur is a dwarf no more 
than four inches long, and lives in a 
piece of bamboo about two and a half 
inches across, He is about the size of a 
half-grown rat, and looks just like a 
galago except that his coat is creamy 
with tinges of brown at the tips of the 
hairs. Like the sifaka he is gentle and 
amiable, but he is timid and prefers to 
interview admirers from the shelter of 
liis little bamboo home. ' 

South American Cats 

Other important hew arrivals at the 
Zoo are three full-grown jaguars. They 
are by 'far the largest and handsomest 
specimens of these South American cats 
that the Zoo has had for several years. 
They are quite good-tempered and 
should soon become perfectly tame. 

As soon as they arrived at the 
Gardens the keeper was able to feed 
them by hand and even touch them, but 
the removal from travelling-boxes into 
exhibition cages rather upset them. 

One of them flew into a rage when he 
was turned out of his travelling-box, and, 
snarling viciously, tried to attack the 
onlookers. The second sulked and 
retired into his sleeping apartment, but 
the largest settled down quickly ; and 
as they arc all healthy and contented 
the Lion House keeper believes they will 
be tame enough to be stroked by their 
visitors by the time Easter arrives and 
the Zoo’s busy season begins. 


\V /hen Sadler’s Wells theatre opens its 

doors again every good play¬ 
goer will wonder why they have been 
shut so long. 

This fine old theatre, on whose stage 
Samuel Phelps first put the plays of 
Shakespeare within reach of the general 
public, will again be giving the public 
the best drama at the lowest prices. 
The public owes an immense debt of 
gratitude to this old place, and wo trust 
the gratitude is in the public heart, for 
the time has conic when something must 
be done for Sadler's Wells. 

Idealists and Realists 

Something, in fact a great deal, has 
been done already. Many of those who 
realise that the best plays provide the 
best education to mind and spirit, 
and who, being practical idealists, have 
given their time, their money, and their 
efforts in the good cause, have joined 
to raise £65,000 to buy the site of 
Sadler’s Wells and to reconstruct a fine 
new theatre on the foundations of the 
old. Chief among these idealists (who 
have won the right to call themselves 
realists) arc men and women who 
helped to make the Old Vic on the other 
side of the Thames the power it is in 
modern life. Miss Lilian Baylis, who is 
the Old Vic’s lessee and manager and 
carries on there the work of her aunt 
Miss Emma Cons, is one of them. 

Is there any playgoer of understanding 
who docs not feel what the Old Vic 
has done for good work, for worthy 
drama, and for good acting ? The Old 
Vic is now to live a double life. Its 
second life will be at Sadler’s Wells. 

A Northern Old Vic 

For Sadler’s Wells is to be the Old Vie 
of North London. It can never surpass 
the Old Vic in its aims or ideals, and 
when the present generation of playgoers 
dwells in its memories the Old Vic will 
be hallowed by tradition as the theatre 
where a splendid dream was first made 
to come true. But its counterpart, 
its foster child, like some other children, 
will begin where its parent left off. It 
will have a better start in life. 

Those playgoers whose affection for 
the Old Vic is of long standing will have 
to admit to themselves that they loved 
it in spite of its faults. As Dean Swift 
said of the object of his admiration, its 
angel face was a little cracked. Its 
outward aspect conveyed little promise 
of the glories within ; and its auditorium 
managed to be stuffy and draughty at 
the same time. The play and the players 
were there continually to remind us that 
the best work is often done with make¬ 
shift equipment; but the equipment 
was not luxurious. At Sadler’s Wells it 
must be on a less straitened scale. If 
London is going to start afresh with a 
Northern Old Vic, improving on the 
model, the plan must not be skimped. 

Guarantee Fund Needed 

The money for the structure has been 
collected—a stupendous feat in these 
days—but the sum of ^8500 is wanted to 
equip the interior properly and to 
give tlio management a little working 
capital with which to produce the plays. 
Plays do not put themselves on to the 
boards of a theatre. Theatrical pro¬ 
ductions do not grow by themselves, as 
many producers in West End theatres 
know to their cost. The actors and 
actresses, good worthy people, want to 
be paid. They continue to want pay¬ 
ment even if the public is not paying 
at the doors as it should. Scene-sliifters, 
carpenters, supers, even charwomen, 
want their money. The theatre which 
seeks to put on good plays rather than 
popular successes of the hour needs the 
support of a guarantee fund. 


Therefore, if London wants a doubled 
Old Vic, one by Waterloo and the other 
by Islington, a twin theatre under one 
management, with one administration 
and one ideal, the sooner it has it the 
better. The sooner it subscribes the 
needed /8500 the sooner London will 
bo the beneficiary under the terms of a 
new charity. That is what the institu¬ 
tion of the coupled Old Vic and Sadler’s 
Wells amounts to, and if anyone doubts 
that the provision of good plays well 
played is something for which there is a 
healthy demand he has only to look at 
the reward of the older of the two 
theatres named. 

Not Even Standing Room 

There arc thousands of our poorer 
Londoners who are turned away 
from the Old Vic’s doors every year 
because not even standing room is 
left. There are many thousands more 
who live too far north to make the cum¬ 
brous journey to seek it, but to whom 
Sadler’s Wells would be within easy 
reach. It does indeed stand in a most 
advantageous position for approach 
by tube, tram, and bus in North London. 

Thousands of poor people have con¬ 
tributed their shillings to the cause. 
Some big firms and some rich men have 
given large sums. A few more people, 
well-to-do or wealthy, are needed, and 
wo can tell them in a single phrase 
what they will bo doing. 

They will he putting fonvard the clock 
to that time when we shall have a National 
Theatre which will become as much a 
necessity to the material life as the 
National Gallery. 

The National Theatre 

But the National Gallery was of slow 
growth, because unimaginative people 
could not see why it was wanted. It 
grew up in parts. Sadler’s Wells and the 
Old Vic are the first instalments of the 
National Theatre. There is a Greek 
proverb which says that sometimes the 
half is greater than the whole. In ideal 
there can be nothing superior to what 
these two halves promise us, and to this 
promise the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Lytton, Sir Johnston Forbcs-Robcrt- 
son, and Sir Arthur Pinero, the leading 
supporters of the Fund, arc witnesses. 
They ask you to send your subscriptions 
to the Sadler’s Wells Fund, 119, Picca¬ 
dilly, W.I., and the C.N. hopes its 
readers will rally to the call for these 
few thousands of pounds to give Shake¬ 
speare a comfortable home among the 
poor folk of North London. The Editor 
begs that all who can will send five 
pounds, one pound, or lialf-a-crown if 
need be, to the 

Sadler’s Wells Fund, 119, Piccadilly, W.l. 

REGISTERED LETTERS 
A Suggestion 

A C.N. reader makes a suggestion to 
the Post Office in connection with the 
registration oij letters. 

When a letter is registered the P.O. 
takes charge of it, but there is no 
automatic way of ensuring that the 
sender will know his letter has reached 
its destination, and in the case of a 
registered letter our correspondent thinks 
the Post Office might accept responsi¬ 
bility for this. 

Why should there not bp, on the 
receipt the receiver signs, a slip which 
the sender could sign with his own 
address, and which, on its return through 
the post, would tell him that the letter 
had been delivered ? 

Of course, it is the receiver’s duty to 
notify the receipt, but it may be that 
there is some excuse for asking the 
Post Office to do this in certain cases. 


THE EVER-BUSY 
LEAGUE 

WHAT IT IS DOING IN 
MARCH 

Thinking Out Ways of Helping 
the World Everywhere 

FROM CHINA TO PERU 

Five special League meetings have 
got to work during the last few weeks. 
They vary in importance, naturally, and 
it is the middle one that takes first 
place: the Conference on International 
Law at The Hague. 

This is the first conference of its kind, 
the first attempt to establish law be¬ 
tween the nations so strongly that war 
will have no chance against it. Several 
years have been spent in preparing for 
it and of course a selection had to be 
made from the many subjects on which 
it is advisable and necessary to make 
laws. Three were chosen—difficulties 
arising out of nationality, rights in 
territorial waters, and the responsi¬ 
bility of a State for damage clone to 
foreigners within its borders. Laws on 
these matters will henceforth be avail¬ 
able for the guidance of countries in 
tlieir international affairs, 

Problems of Transit 

The opening date for this conference 
was sandwiched between the sessions of 
two committees, each of which made the 
way easier for peace to hold sway instead 
of war, Tile Committee for Transit and 
Communications had in hand the 
peculiar situation between Poland and 
Lithuania, where there‘is still no free¬ 
dom of communication or transit, and 
reviewed also its work connected with 
road, rail, and river traffic since the date 
of the last session. 

The Arbitration and Security Com¬ 
mittee studied a bill for granting financial 
assistance to any members of the League 
involved in or threatened with war; 
and also the Model Treaty for Strength¬ 
ening the Means of Preventing War, 
now probably undergoing transformation 
into a general Convention open for 
countries to sign. 

International Scholarships 

Of the two other March committees 
one was a meeting of experts at the 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation in 
Paris dealing with the possibilities of 
international scholarships for gradu¬ 
ates and the other the ever-interesting 
Health Committee. The programme of 
this : committee always carries us over 
a large part of the world, and India, 
Bulgaria, Latin America, the Pacific 
Islands arc all included this time, to 
say nothing of China, which has the 
lion’s share. Health experts were sent 
out by the League last autumn, at the 
request of the Chinese Government, to 
study the conditions of health and the 
quarantine service in the seaports, and 
the results of their mission make inter¬ 
esting reading. The Chinese proposals 
for League cooperation in the re¬ 
organisation of the health service of the 
country, drainage, sanitation, hospitals, 
and so on, formed part of the programme. 


QUICK CHANGE. 

From a Correspondent 

It was a rainy night in Dartford, and 
a girl from a village a few miles down the 
River Darcnt had had the misfortune to 
get her stockings wet through, It hap¬ 
pened, also, that she had bought a new 
pair of stockings and had them with 
her. : What could bo better than to get 
out of the wet ones and into the dry 
ones ? Nothing. 

No sooner thought than done to the 
owner of a little common sense. Into a 
kincma she wont, and there, under cover 
of the friendly dark', effected a change 
which for quickness could hardly have 
been beaten on the music-hall stage. But 
good Kentish common sense can even 
farther go, for our country maid had 
chosen a seat by a radiator, on which 
she dried her net stockings ! 
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VENUS IN SIGHT 

, IN THE WESTERN SKY 

Travelling More Than 40 
Times Faster Than a Bullet 


NEARING THE EARTH 

By tho C N. Astronomer 


It is now possible to see the radiant 
planet Venus- low in the western sky 
soon'after sunset. 


On Monday next, when the slender 
crescent of the Moon will be also in the 
vicinity, observers will have a good 
opportunity of locating her. At about 
7 o’clock the Moon will be about ten 
times her apparent width to the left of, 
and higher up than, Venus, which will 
be between the Moon and the place 
where tho Sun has set. 

This beautiful planet is very much 
brighter than Jupiter, the brilliant 
luminary high in 
the south - west; 
but as Venus will 
be very low in the 
sunset sky her 
brilliance will 
appear much 
dimmed. At the 
beginning of next 
week she sets soon 
after half - past 
seven, but each 
successive week 
after she will set 
about 23 minutes 
later, and so will gradually rise higher 
in tho heavens and be' more easily 
observed. 



Fresent positions of Venus 
and the Earth 


This is because Venus is now beginning 
to approach our world after her long 
journey beyond tho Sun. She is 
travelling at 22 miles a second while the 
Earth is speeding at about 18$ miles a 
second away from her. Moreover, she 
is not travelling directly toward us but 
in a curved path, as indicated in the 
picture, which shows parts of the 
respective orbits of the Earth and 
Venus. So for a time she will appear 
to make but slow progress in cither 
brilliance or magnitude. 

It will, however, be very interesting 
to watch the comparatively rapid 
approach to one another of Jupiter and 
Venus, This magnificent orb that has 
been with us so long and is the brightest 
in the south-west sky, at present appears 
to be about 70 times the Moon's width 
away from Venus ; but in little over six. 
weeks’ time these two worlds will come 
close together and then Jupiter will 
appear to pass Venus. 

Amazing Speeds 

The immense speeds with which these 
great bodies are hurtling through space 
is amazing when we reflect that Jupiter 
is moving at 8 miles a second, or about 
fifteen times faster than a bullet leaves 
a rifle, so fast, in fact, that if Jupiter 
were travelling through air instead of a 
vacuum it would be ignited to a white 
heat by the friction, and be burned 
away like the meteors when they rush 
through our atmosphere at such speeds. 

But Venus is travelling about 44 times 
faster Mian a shot from a gun, so how 
frightful would bo the crash if they ever 
came together ! There is no possibility, 
however, of such a pyrotechnic display, 
for 460 million miles separate them at 
present, and they can never get more 
than about another 20 million miles 
nearer together, 

Venus is now about 150 million miles 
away from us, and coming nearer, while 
Jupiter is 505 million miles, and receding; 
but, notwithstanding its immense dis¬ 
tance, it appears when seen through a 
telescope at the present time nearly 
three times tho width of Venus, which 
appears as a small and almost circular 
disc. G. F. M. 


C. L. N. 


Growth in Many Lands 

Number of Members—14,453 

The latest recruits to the Children’s 
League of Nations include boys and 
girls from New Zealand, British Colum¬ 
bia, Australia, Singapore, India, Haiti, 
and the Gold Coast. 

Roy Finlay writes from Lisburn in 
County Antrim telling us of his teacher’s 
plan to help geography. Some boys in 
the class arc given a country to represent 
which belongs to the League. Others 
represent a country which does not 
belong to the League. This term the 
boys keep diaries on all they know about 
the country they represent, and next 
term they will have debates on them. 

One C.L.N. member wants to know 
from how many countries the members 
of the Children’s League of Nations 
come. The following nationalities are 
represented at present: English, Scot¬ 
tish, Welsh, Irish, Canadian, South 
African, West African, Chinese, Bur¬ 
mese, Indian, New Zealanders, Swiss, 
Portuguese, and German, and wo have 
members in Malaya, Monaco, and Haiti. 

A Little Play About the C.L.N. 

Boys and girls in North London have 
discovered an excellent way of making 
known the C.L.N. to other children. They 
performed a play called the League of the 
World’s Children during a Missionary 
Exhibition held at Tollington Park. 

The play takes the form of a dream 
about some English children who have 
been reading of the Children’s League 
of Nations in the C.N., and who go out 
on an aeroplane trip into the world to 
recruit children of other races for the 
League. So successful was the play 
that a second performance was given 
the same afternoon and, even so, many 
were turned away from the hall. 

Wc hope other groups of C.L.N. 
members will let us know what they arc 
doing to help the great cause. 

Have You a League Name ? 

When in years to come you are grown 
up and are telling the story of the League 
of Nations to your children, you will tell 
them of some great men and women. 

. You will tell them about Robert Cecil, 
Woodrow Wilson,^ Jan Smuts, Eric 
Drummond, Fridtjof Nansen, Rachel 
Crowdy, Edith Lyttelton, and many 
others whose names wc honour. Have 
you a namesake among these great 
workers for peace ? Are you a Wilson, 
a Robert, or an Edith ? If you are, will 
you follow in the footsteps of your name¬ 
sake by joining the C.L.N. ? 

In years to come you will be called 
upon to see that the great work they 
began is carried on. By joining the 
C.L.N. you begin to prepare yourself 
for this great and splendid task. 

Another country has this week to be 
added to the list of countries from which 
the members of the Children’s League of 
Nations are drawn. This is Haiti, the 
small island republic of coloured people 
in the West Indies. Haiti is a Member 
of the League of Nations and sends a 
very able statesman to Geneva every 
year, M. Luc Dominique. Wc have a 
greater number of Negro and coloured 
boys and girls among our members than 
of any other race apart from British. 
All the self-governing Negro States 
arc Members of the League of Nations, 
whereas not quite all the European or 
Asiatic countries are. The Negro mem¬ 
bers of the C.L.N., like their countries, 
arc setting a good example to the rest 
of the world. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 
Children’s League of Nations, . 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 

No letters should he sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence for the Card and 
Badge (stamps at home, international 
coupons abroad). Please give your name 
and address, birthday and year, aud the 
name of. your school, 


A Life of the Week 

An Immortal Woman 

On March 31, 1855 , died Charlotte Bronte 

Charlotte Bronte the novelist, who 
was born at Thornton, Yorkshire, on 
April 21, 1816, and died at Haworth, in 
Yorkshire, was personally . the most 
interesting Englishwoman who, has ever 
made a great name by writing fiction. 

Till she was 31 years old she was only 
known locally as a plain, insignificant 
little schoolmistress. Then she pub¬ 
lished Jane Eyre. Charlotte herself was 
Jane—that is, the 
story, though only 
broadly autobio¬ 
graphic here and 
there, was based on 
her character and ex- 
periencc.- It was 
thought to be writ¬ 
ten by a man. No¬ 
thing so strong and 
vivid had been writ¬ 
ten by a woman 
before, and the 
book instantly succeeded. 

Later Charlotte Bronte wrote Shirley, 
with her sister Emily as its heroine. 
In 1852 she wrote Villette, thought by 
many to be her most powerful book. 
Here again she made herself the central 
feminine figure. By these three books 
she lives for ever in English literature. 

Charlotte’s father, Patrick BrontiS, 
was a stern, unbending Ulster Irishman, 
a man of some culture, who married a 
Cornish woman and became the clergy¬ 
man of the village of Haworth, near 
Keighley, on the edge of a sombre 
Yorkshire moor. There his wife’s sister 
brought up a motherless family of four 
girls and a boy, the eldest girl dying in 
her teens. The girls were educated when 
young at the mean school for the 
daughters of poor clergymen described 
in Jane Eyre. Afterwards they became 
teachers in private families and in 
private schools, Charlotte in a school 
in Brussels where she and Emily had 
“ finished ’’ their education. 

The Three Sisters 

The lives of tho three sisters arc so 
interwoven that they are naturally 
referred to together. Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne lived in close attachment, 
when young, at the Haworth parsonage, 
and returned there from their various 
teaching engagements, their greatest 
common interest being writing, for . all 
had ambition as authors, even tho boy 
Bramvell, who unfortunately turned out 
a thorough wastrel. 

When Charlotte was twenty she and 
her sisters published a volume of poems 
under the pen-names of Currcr, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell, thus preserving their 
initials. The book was a failure. Really 
Charlotte had no gift as a poet . Emily 
had high promise, and wrote one of the 
most haunting poems in the language ; 
Anne wrote pious verses of the type of 
hymns smoothly. From poetry they all 
passed to talc-writing secretly, Emily's 
masterful story Wuthcring Heights 
and Anne’s mild Agnes Grey appearing 
in the same year as Jane Eyre. 

A Part of English History 

It was Charlotte’s writing that raised 
the story of this struggling rural family 
into a part of English history. She 
realised the dignity of the human soul 
apart from all such considerations as 
birth, wealth, or social standing. She 
and her sisters felt their own individuality 
strongly. They were brave and inde¬ 
pendent at heart, and they put that 
high feeling into all their pictures of 
human character. 

The publishers of Jane Eyre could 
hardly believe she wrote the book they 
had printed for her before they saw her, 
she seemed so unobtrusive for such a 
bold, imaginative writer. But she not 
only captured them and all who read 
her books in her own day, but she has 
captured the world, arid her fame grows 
rather than decreases. 

Nine months before her death she 
married her father’s curate and became 
Mrs, Nicholls, 
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Mothers good health 
recipe for 7 years 

Mrs. S. Holland, 286, Pctre Street, 
Sheffield, writes : “I have found California 
Syrup of Figs an excellent medicine for 
both my boys, and have used it now for 
seven years. Before being advised to try 
California Syrup of Figs I tried several 
preparations which were not satisfactory. 
On trying California Syrup of Figs all 
medicine troubles vanished. When the 
children are not well 1 find a dose or two 
regulates the stomach, cools the blood, and 
brings back their appetites. It soon puts 
them right again, and they like it, so there 
is no difficulty in getting them to take it.” 

MOTHER ! For tho pain and fever of 
teething "California Syrup of Figs" is 
a safe and pleasant remedy. If a child is 
bilious, fretful and irritable, has no appetite 
and stomach is upset, just give " California 
Syrup of Figs.” Soon, by Nature’s pro¬ 
cesses, the system will be cleared and 
the little sufferer will be bright and well 
again. For one who is habitually troubled, 
nothing will coax the organs back to 
natural regularity like " California Syrup 
of Figs.” It also reduces susceptibility to 
colds and throat troubles, and fortifies the 
system against infection from fevers. 

Get a bottle to-day. 1/3 and 2/6 of all 
chemists. Emphasise " California ” and no 
mistake will bo made. 


Read this grand 
Epic of the Dover 
Patrol 

KEEPING THE 
* -SEAS 

by Rear-Admiral 
E. R. G. R. EVANS, 

C.B., D.S.O., R.N., 

who tells of the stirring exploits of 
. the famous Dover Patrol during the 
Great War. 

It appears m this week’s CHUMS, 
which is packed with splendid features 
including 

HEROES OF THE 
V.C. 

by Capt. Forshaw, V.C. 

Wonderful stories of the brave men 
who earned the most coveted of all 
decorations—told by one of them. 

Then there arc three splendid serials 
and short complete stories by the most 
popular writers of boys’ fiction and 
grand articles on stamp collecting, 
motor-cycling and , so on as well as a 
page of interesting illustrated facts. 
Make sure of your copy of 

CHUMS 

Out on Sat., March 29 

Order Your Copy Now—2d. 
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^ Here's a 

fine mwmm&f 

^lellijowjriends ages lijihese magic cards 

Grown-ups can be reticent about their age, can’t they ? You 
will now be able to fathom their secret and mystify them, too. 

With a set of magic Quaker cards you can work the oracle, 
simply by asking your friends, every time you hand them a 
card, whether the number they thought of is on it. They 
probably will be so interested that they will want a set, too. 

How to get the magic Quaker cards 

Cut out the Quaker figure from 
the front of a Quaker Oats or Quick 
Quaker packet and send it together 
with the coupon below, filled in. 

If Mother hasn’t a packet handy, 
be sure she gets one so that you 
can obtain your magic cards and at 
the same time enjoy a delicious 
breakfast. 

Two kinds — Quaker Oats and 
Quick Quaker. Both made in 
Canada. Sold at all grocers’ in two 
Sizes — 4|d. and 9)d. per packet, 
except in the Irish Free State. 

Quick Quaker, ready in 3 or 4 
minutes, makes the richest hot 
breakfast the quickest to prepare. 

CUT OUT THIS COUPON 



To Quaker Oats Ltd., II, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C.2. 

Please send me set of Quaker magic cards. I 
enclose Quaker figure cut out from the front 
of a Quaker Oats packet. 

Name.. 


Address. 


Only one set of cards to each person. 


C.N. 29/3 




The Chummy Paper for Schoolgirls 

SCHOOL-DAYS 

Every Saturday - - 


2d. 


POCKET MICROSCOPE 


Just the thing for Nature 
Study. Will give hours ot 
joy, Superior Microscope, 
complete with tweezers, threo 
objects, three glass slides in 
case, 4/6 post free. Microscope, 
with three slides, S/6 post free, 
NORWOOD (Dept. C.N.) 
16, CULLUM STREET, 



LONDON, E.O.3. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d, 

fiend 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 land 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., no. Pleat Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib 
. (Fine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6 Fleet price 4/•, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. Do Luxe Model,2/• extra. 


I^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i Jib. 5/6, 

^ 3 lbs. 10/9. Excellent for Jumpers, Socks, etc. 
White, etc., 8/10 lb. Superior Mixtures, 4/11 lb„ post 
free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/Ui to 27/llyd. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Cottons, Tailoring, etc. 
Patterns sent milt pleasure. 

NEARLY 6o YEARS' REPUTATION. 


EGE RTON 
DURNETTS, 
N.C. Dept. 



Wellington, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 



Mr. Hoover’s Place 
IN THE HEAVENS 

The Little World Named 
Atter Him 

If we adapt a familiar line from a 
rhyme we might say that “ There’s a 
dear little planet that sails up aloft ” 
which is called after President Hoover. 

For millions of years it pursued its 
wonted way, unperceivcd by human 
eye, and eluding the telescopes of the 
astronomers who have been searching 
for these planetoids for 130 years and 
have found some hundreds of them. 

But this one was found in one of those 
after-war years when Mr. Hoover was 
working 16 hours a day to find food for 
the starving peoples of Europe. 

In Vienna they blessed his name, and 
when Professor Johann Palisan of the 
Observatory found a new one the 
Senate of the’University called it after 
the American benefactor of the poor. 

It was no light honour, for new 
planetoids have become very hard to 
find and are often confused with old 
ones. But this visitant was the right- 
down regular thing beyond a shadow 
of doubt, so it is called Hooveria. 

At St, James’s Palace the American 
delegates are winning a place for Mr. 
Hoover as a benefactor of the world, to 
which he would now give peace as once 
he gave food. It is pleasant to think 
that he is already among the stars. 


THE SUBMARINE CURSE 
Wasted Cleverness 

An invention for helping those in peril 
in submarines might move anyone to 
almost as much pity as wonder. 

It is a. telephone with a. magnetic 
attachment which can be lowered to 
any sunken submarine and will magnetic¬ 
ally attach itself to the submarine’s hull. 
Thus in position, the telephone estab¬ 
lishes easy and continuous communica¬ 
tion with the men who are trapped. 

This device has been adopted by the 
United States Navy, which has. suffered 
the ■ loss of more than one submarine 
when, though communication of a kind 
has been established by divers who have 
exchanged messages by Morse code 
tapping on the submarine’s hull, not one 
man has been rescued. Possibly rapid 
telephonic communication might enable 
more effective measures to be taken to 
raise the submarine. It is not a very 
hopeful prospect. 

Nothing about submarines is hopeful. 
They should be abolished. 

It is heartbreaking to think that 
unlimited cleverness can be lavished on 
the equipment of a Submarine and that 
no one is clever enough to save our men 
by drowning the submarine before it 
drowns them. 


OUR SHARE OF THE 
WEATHER 

50 Million Square Miles of It 

* Great Britain’s splendid isolation has 
gone. It is a mere patch on the fifty 
million square miles of the Air Ministry's 
main weather chart. 

Many have thought that British 
weather is a thing apart. It is now 
shown to be only part of a weather system 
which embraces Europe, Northern Asia, 
the United States, Canada, Greenland, 
the Mediterranean, North Africa, and 
parts of the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Their weather all goes down on the 
map, and if the British Isles have rain or 
fog, hail or sunshine, or perhaps all 
together, it is only part of a general 
scheme. Others may be sharing in 
these benefits. 

Nevertheless we hope for the best, and 
if the other partners in our meteor¬ 
ological system will only allow our few 
acres to have a summer of sunshine this 
year we shall not complain of our fellow- 
shareholders in the weather. 


A TRUCE TO TARIFFS 

BREAKING DOWN THE 
BARRIERS OF TRADE 

States Bound by High Walls 
Meet to Talk it Out 

GENEVA WAY TO PROSPERITY 

Dy Our League Correspondent^ 

The League of Nations, having done 
its best to prepare the way for all¬ 
round improvement in trade, is now 
asking how much Governments are pre¬ 
pared to do themselves. The Confer¬ 
ence of February was to find this out. 

The idea of a truce to put a stop 
to the raising of tariffs between different 
countries was a League idea, launched 
by the last Assembly, but the Assembly 
could not put it into action. That was 
for the countries tbijmselvcs to do. 
Consequently all were asked by the 
League if they were willing to take part 
in a Conference for calling a truce and 
settling what to do to remove the 
present disastrous hindrance to trade. 

Need for Cooperation 

Europe, with its many tariff-bound 
States, is most in need of the help the 
League is thus giving, and the Confer¬ 
ence is chiefly composed of European 
States, all except Albania taking part. 
Of the four other continents some 
States felt that their geographical 
position excluded them from taking a 
useful part, and others felt that they 
were too little advanced in industry 
and : trade. The delegates meeting at 
Geneva are, in tlicir own countries, 
Ministers of trade, agriculture, finance, 
industry, and so on, and they thus 
bring these specialised parts of each 
Government into touch with each other 
and with the League, an advantage 
for all. ' • 

At tlio recent Council meeting the 
delegate for Germany, pointed out the 
need for more cooperation., " I am sure 
(he said) that it is essential that the 
Ministers concerned in the different 
countries should arrange to keep as 
closely in touch, with/ the economic 
work of the League', as Ministers for ; 
Foreign’ Affairs do with its, political 
work; that they should examine what 
is being done, should ask for modifica¬ 
tions where they do not agree, feel a 
direct personal responsibility for the 
rest, and secure the necessary coopera¬ 
tion in their countries.” 

A Truce of God 

This is a great advance in thought, 
and if followed will knit the League 
more and more closely into every part 1 
of the world’s life.: 

The Conference - considered a rough 
draft of a proposed agreement for 
concluding the truce, with provisions 
for any emergencies that may arise, 
and, this settled, the delegates have their 
programme for the future to draw up. 

This method of calling a truce is a 
very old one. Centuries ago in Europe 
the first efforts to bring peace into the 
affairs of daily life rvas made in this 
way. A Truce of God was established 
according to which no man might fight 
between sunset on Saturday and sun¬ 
rise on Wednesday; this gave them 
time for their business and gradually 
they learned the value of peace. 


Tho Post Scout 

Post Scouts are to be started by the 
Boy Scout Movement to keep in touch 
by correspondence with boys in isolated 
villages. 

£50 for £1 

The owner of a Treasury Pound Note 
carried across the Atlantic by Sir John 
Alcock on the first non-stop' flight has 
refused /50 for it. 

Fragments of Jericho 

In the excavations at Jericho Pro¬ 
fessor Garstang and Dr. Fisher havo 
examined this season over ten thousand 
fragments of pottery. 
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C.N. Tour of the Motherland 

A Journey Through the Map 
- With Many Prizes at the End 


Portable Wireless Sets 
Cabinet Gramophones 
Tennis Rackets 


Model Aeroplanes 
Tool Cabinets 
Cricket Bats 


Model Steam Launches 
Portable Gramophones 
Watches and Cameras 


T'Tie C.N. offers 125 valuable prizes to readers who can make their 
•*- way round the Motherland by finding the answers to a few sets of 
dues. This week we give the coupon and clues for the fifth section of the 
journey. New readers wishing to enter can obtain the first four coupons 
by ordering the issues of the C.N. dated March 8, 15, and 22. There is 
no entrance fee for this contest, and successful readers may choose the 
article they most desire from the attractive prizes described below. The 
clues for the sixth and last section of our journey will be given next week, 
when we shall tell our travellers where to send their coupons, which should 
he filled in ipith ink. , The closing date will be Tuesday, April 15. 

The Prizes 

The ,25. most successful readers will 
each be invited to choose between 
a handsome 5-valvc Portable Wireless 
Set capable of receiving numerous 
home and foreign broadcast programmes, 
and a beautiful Cabinet Gramophone 
in mahogany, both made by 'the well- 
known firm of Lissen. 

The hundred other prizes include 
tennis rackets and cricket bats made by 
Slazcngers'; model launches driven by 
steam; the wonderful Hobbies tool 
cabinets; Broadcast portable gramo¬ 
phones made by the Vocalion Gramo¬ 
phone Co.; large Slcisail monoplanes 
guaranteed to fly several hundred yards ; 
handsome g-carat gold wrist-watches for 
girls and silver watches with luminous 
dials for boys, both supplied by H. Samuel 
Ltd. ; and Ensign folding cameras. 

Seldom has such an attractive list of 
prizes been offered, and there is the 
additional advantage that successful 
readers are to be asked to choose which 
they like best. Boys and girls will bo 
proud to possess any of these articles, 
which are all of the highest quality. 

Please tell your friends about this offer. 



Five-valve portable Lissenola wireless set 
ready for use 



Lissenola cabinet gramophone—Queen Anne 
Console model In mahogany 


The Rules 

T^e twenty-five prizes of Lissenola 
Portable Wireless Sets or Cabinet 
Gramophones will be awarded to the 
twenty-five readers whose lists of stop¬ 
ping places arc correct or most nearly 
so, according to the scaled list in flic 
Editor’s possession. The hundred other 
prizes will follow according to merit. 

The Editor reserves the right to divide 
the value of any of the prizes in the 
event of ties, and his decision in all 
matters affecting the contest will be 
final and legally binding. 

Any number of attempts may be sent, 
but no reader over 18 is entitled to enten 
or assist. 

Only one name must be written in 
each numbered space, and no coupons 
containing corrections will be accepted. 

No responsibility can be undertaken 
for any delay or loss in the post or other¬ 
wise, and no correspondence will be 
entertained. Every entry must be on 
a complete set of coupons—1 to 6. 

Employees of the proprietors of the 
Children’s Newspaper cannot compete. 


C.N. TOUR OF THE MOTHERLAND 

Fifth Coupon 

33 A Ruler of Men Went Down Here 33 . 


34 Home of the Founder of Sunday 34 
. Schools 

35 Ancient White Horso 35 


36 Noted for Springs and Architecture 

37 Famous Public School 

38 Pottery 

39 At tho Dart’s Mouth 

40 Schoolgirl’s Great Discovery 


36 ...... 

37 .......... 

38 ...... 

39 ...... 

40 . ....;...5 


THE TOWNS REFERRED TO IN THIS 

Square 33. Cheltenham, Droitwich, Eve¬ 
sham, Stow, Tewkesbury, Worcester, 

34, Cirencester, Gloucester, Malmesbury, 
Stroud, Swindon, Tetbury. 

35, Chippenham, Devizes, Heytesbury, 
Marlborough, Trowbridge, Westbury. 

36, Bath, Bristol, Cheddar, Clifton, Frome, 
Glastonbury, Wells. 


COUPON ARE AMONG THESE NAMES 

37. Axminster, Bridgwaterj Durston, Taun¬ 
ton, Tiverton. 

38. Barnstaple, Bow,'Chulmleigh, Crediton, 
Dulverton, Hatherleigh.' 

39. Dartmouth, Exeter, Kingswear, Teign- 
moutli, Torquay,. Totnes. 

40. Come Abbas, Uchester, Langport, Lyme 

Regis, Yeovil. ■ ■■ ■- ■■■ ■ - 


What is Breakfast-time? 

Dear C.N. Readers, 

The answer to that question is quite easy, 
you say : " It is the time when we have breakfast.” 

Well, of course it is, in your home ; but in many homes 
in Stepney breakfast-time comes—and there is no breakfast. 
Mothers go to empty cupboards. Their children would 
go without breakfast if it were not for the East End 
Mission. ■ . 

That is why we give away 2,000, 
substantial breakfasts to little girls 
and boys every week. It is a sad 
tiling to see children starting the day 
feeling sick with uhsatisfied hunger. 
We never refuse to feed a hungry 
child. 

The next time you sit down ' to 
breakfast—in fact, every time you sit 
down to breakfast — I want you to 
remember your little brothers and 
sisters living in East London’s slums. 
Their homes are so wretched, their clothing so bad; their 
boots let water and do not keep out the'cold. Such a 
Jot of them live in homes where there is not enough to 
eat. 

Send your gift soon, won’t you ? Even if you send only 
one shilling that would pay for four breakfasts. Perhaps 
you can send five shillings and feed twenty? Can you ? 
Whatever you can give should be addressed to 

The Rev. F. W. Chudleigli 

EAST END MISSION, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

Read by more whole families than 
any other magazine in the world 

The Only Magazine of Its Kind 

The Monthly Companion of 
the Children’s Newspaper 

THIS wonderful magazine is a monthly treasury of 
captivating articles, photographs from every part 
of the world, and exquisite pictures. 

Whatever your age it will delight you. Children love 
it and parents cannot lay the magazine aside without 
reading it from cover to cover, for it is unique in value 
and outlook. It deals with all the things that really 
matter in this world in a manner so simple that all can 
understand. 

Tt-is edited by Arthur Mee, Editor of The Children’s 
Newspaper, and is the magazine .Which ‘a Government 
Committee on Education declared to be .excellent and 
beyond-praise. Order your copy; today. •• 


MY MAGAZINE 


April issue noiv on sale . • • 


Is, 
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CANNIBAL ISLAND ¥£%£ 


CHAPTER 1 

Dead or Alive ? 

im Dvsart stood in the bow of the 
Dolphin. The schooner lay over so that 
lie had to cling to the rail and at every 
plunge the spray splashed over him like a 
shower bath, soaking him to the skin, Jim 
did not care, for the water was warm as 
new milk, and he had nothing on hut' a 
singlet and a pair of blue dungaree trousers. 
Ilis clean English skin was browning under 
the blazing sun of the South Pacific and liis 
grey eyes shone with sheer joy. 

Jim was just fourteen and this was his 
very first day in the Dolphin, and in spite— 
yes, in spite of everything, ho was thrilled. 
The pale blue sky with its hard white clouds, 
the immense expanse of sea bluer than the 
sky, the dark forms of the porpoises looking 
as if moulded in shiny black leather, keeping 
station in. front of the bows, the deep note 
of the wind in the rigging—0I1, it was all 
just what ho had read of, only better. 

“ Inking it, Jim ? ” The boy turned 
quickly.to meet the smiling eyes of his elder 
brother Don. Don himself was barely 
nineteen, yet in everything except'years a 
man. . Just on six feet tall, ire was already 
notable.for his great strength and fine sea¬ 
manship. The chief difference between him 
and J im was that liis eyes were blue and 
that they liad not the touch of steel which 
was to be seen' in the younger brother’s 
grey ones. 

” Liking it ! ” repeated Jim. “ It would 
be perfect if only Dad were with us." 

Don nodded, and for a moment the two 
stood silent. - : 

" You really believe lie’s better ? ” said 

Jim at last. ■ . 

“ I’m sure lie is,” replied Don. . “ If the. 
doctor had not said he was out of danger I 
wouldn’t have started. You can trust Dr. 
Jarvis to look after him.” 

” Yes, lie’s a real good sort,” said Jim 
slowly, ” but, Don ”—he paused and looked 
hard at liis brother—•” what was he telling 
you yesterday ? ” 

. Don hesitated. 

” Go on,” said Jim. " Did he mean that 
Dad would never get well again ? ” 

Don looked startled. 

“No, not that, Jim; He can get well, 
only he’ll have to have an operation first.” 

Jim paled. " What, and we’ve left him 
to have it alone ? ” 

” No; he can’t have it yet,” Don answered 
hastily. “ Jarvis couldn’t do it, anyhow. 
Dad must go to Sydney.” >- 

Jim looked grave. " But that will cost a 
heap of money,'and now that the plantation 
has gone up how can we afford it ? ” 

“ Jarvis told me that the whole business 
would run 11s into about five hundred 
pounds," said Don.- 

For a moment Jim looked dismayed, but 
only for a moment. ” It’s a lot of money,” 
he said, ” but we’re going to make it.” 

" That’s the notion,” agreed Don. “ But 
we, must make it quickly; Jim. Three 
months is the-limit. If we cant do it in 
that time we shall have to sell the Dolphin.” 

Jim’s face changed. ” Can we make it ? ” 
he asked curtly. 

'"We’ll have a good try,”, replied Don. 

” I’ve a. fine cargo aboard, and I’m going 
lo work the Solomons.” 

' Jim understood. He knew the risk as 
well as Don, for the Solomon Islanders ate 
still almost as fierce and uncivilised as in 
the old days. • 

It was a big responsibility that fate had 
thrown on the shoulders of these two young¬ 
sters. Their father,owned a coconut, plan¬ 
tation on the coast of New Guinea, but a 
month before'the opening of this story a 
hurricane had ruined it. That Was not the 
worst, for a tree had'fallen on Mr. Dysart, 
breaking a leg and injuring him internally. 

Don had got him aboard the Dolphin and 
taken him straight to Thursday Island, 
where there was a hospital, and wired for 
Jim, who was at school in Sydney.' 

Jim was frowning. What about,pearls ? ” 
he asked. J ■ ' ■ ; 

Don smiled; ” Those day’s arc over, Jim. 
Every pearl lagoon is charted and leased. 
Wc might get some shell, but pearls—-no.” ■ 
“ I was thinking about Seward,”.saidjim. 
Don nodded. “The American, the, mil¬ 
lionaire who’s crazy about pink pearls. 
Yes, the story’s all over the Pacific, but old 
pearlers,say it wouldn’t matter what money 
he,offered, there aren't as many pink pearls 
in the world as he wants.” 

Jim sighed. “ You ought to know, Don, 
Imt if wc .could only get one or two every¬ 
thing would be all right.” . • 

“ f think we’ll trust to straight trading, 
eld chap,” said Don.. 

Jim did not answer. He.was staring out 
across the sea. 


“ Wliat's that ? ” he asked sharply, 
pointing to a dark dot which swung on the 
blue waves far out to leeward. Don took 
a pair of glasses from a case slung over 
his shoulder and, bracing himself against 
the swing' of the schooner, focussed them, 

” A canoe,” he said presently, “ a native 
canoe. Looks to be empty.” The canoe 
rose on a roller and Don got a better view. 
“ No, there’s a man in it. Can’t tell 
whether lie’s dead or alive. Hi, Motu ”— 
he turned toward the wheelhouse, where 
a big brown man was steering—■" let her 
off three points.” 

Motu, a quiet, capable fellow who hailed 
from Tonga, obeyed. Don himself slackened 
off the sheet and the schooner headed 
straight for the derelict. Jim stood gazing 
eagerly at the tiny craft tossing to the send 
of the seas. 

" It's a native,” he said presently. " And, 
Don, I'm afraid he's dead." 

“Starved, by the look of him, poor 
beggar. Yes, lie’s dead enough.. Still, we’d 
better make quite certain. Throw her up 
into the wind, Motu.” 

With sails shaking the schooner lay tossing 
motionless, and Don, leaning over the low 
rail, caught hold of the canoe and drew it 
alongside. Then with hardly an effort 
lie lifted the wasted body of its occupant 
aboard and laid it on the deck. 

It was a brown-skinned man quite young, 
and once, nci'doubt, a fine, powerful fellow, 
but now hardly more than a bag of bones. 
His only clothes were a pair of ragged trou¬ 
sers, and the slcin of his face and the upper 
part of liis body was bleached and cracked 
with salt water. His appearance was so 
terrible it made Jim feel ill. But Don had 
liis ear against the man’s chest and in a 
moment looked up.' " His. heart’s beating, 
Jim. Call Chi Ling. We may be able to 
save him after all.” 

CHAPTER 2 

The Sea Ghost 

im was up at five next morning yet, early 
as it was, Don was already on deck. 

“ Is ho alive ? ” was Jim’s first question. 

“ Alive ! Bless you, yes ! My word, 
Jim, these natives are wonderful! He told 


J acko felt rather gloomy one morning. 

There were some very nice biscuits 
in the cupboard, but his luck was out. 
Just as he. was stretching out his hand 
for one Mother Jacko appeared 011 the 
scene and drove him away. 

.“Nothing in this house is safe!” 
she exclaimed angrily. ” I shall have 
to keep everything under lock and key.” 


But Mother Jacko hadn't nearly so 
good a memory as Jacko. She forgot 
the apple loft. 

Jacko waited till tho coast was.clear, 
then he crept up the wooden ladder. 

” An apple a ; day keeps the doctor 
away,” lie chanted under his breath. 

Needless to say, he didn’t stop at one. 
He was halfway through liis third when 
he suddenly heard voices below, 

“ I think I had better come up too, 
Mr. Bloggs,” Jacko heard his mother 
say: ” l ean show-you • exactly where 
the rain has been coming in.” 

“ All right. Mum,” said a man’s voice. 
“ Just you wait half a moment while I 
pop up first and open the trapdoor.” 
And plop ! plop ! plop ! came his heavy 


Motu he’d been ten days in that canoe, with 
nothing hut two coconuts.” 

“ Did you find out who he is ? ” 

“ Only that his name is Parami and that 
he's been a schooner boy. We’ll let him 
sleep, and by tomorrow I expect he’ll be 
able to tell us all about himself.” 

Don was right, but eyen lie was surprised 
when next morning he and Jim found 
Parami 011 deck. He was still little better 
than a skeleton, but his skin had lost its 
dead look, and his eyes were bright and 
shining with gratitude. The man fumbled 
in the waistband of his ragged trousers and 
took out an old pill box. 

“ I thank you much, boss,” lie said in very 
fair English. “ I give you this, please, be¬ 
cause you so kind.” 

: D011 knew he must not refuse the gift 
whatever it was. But when he opened the 
box a look of startled amazement crossed 
his face. 

; "Pearls!” he said sharply. "Pink 
pearls 1 ” He turned out two pearls into the 
palm of his hand. They were small, but 
very perfect and glistened with a delicate, 
rosy pink. ” Where did you get these ? ” 
lie asked eagerly. 

; " They come Aroa,” answered Parami. 

. " Aroa—where’s that ? " Jim asked of 
his brother. 

; Don looked puzzled. “ I’ve heard of it, 
but I don’t know just where it is.” 

:• “ You get map. I show you,” said 
parami eagerly. 

. ’ Jim fetched a chart and Parami ran his 
thin fingers North-West, past San Cristoval, 
into the great archipelago north of the 
Solomons. His finger stopped at a small 
island. “ Him Aroa,” he said, 
j " But there’s no lagoon there,” said Don, 
frowning. 

• " Yes, boss, but you no see him from sea. 
Him inside island.” 

; Jim’s eyes shone as he looked up at his 
brother. “ An unknown lagoon—and pink 
pearls.” His voice-trembled with excite¬ 
ment, but Don shook his head. ' . 

> “ Too good to be true, Jim.” 

} “ Him true,”- asserted Parami. Plenty 
oysters,, plenty pearl, plenty red pearl.” 

: " And no one fishing it ? " asked Don 
incredulously. 

i “ No one can fish there,” said the native. 
Jim stared at the man. "Shark, lie stop 


boots up tho ladder. Jacko gave a 
despairing look round. The game was up. 

But was it ? Suddenly he noticed a 
box in a dark corner of the loft, and as 
the trapdoor began to open lie dis¬ 
appeared inside it. 

All would have been well if Jacko 
had hacl the box to-himself. But he 
hadn’t. A family of mice had made 


their home there, arid when Jacko 
flopped in among them they squeaked in 
terror and ran helter-skelter in every 
direction. One ran up Jacko’s leg.. He 
had such a fright that he sprang out of 
the box, squealing as loudly as the mice. 

Mr. Bloggs’s head was appearing 
through the trapdoor just as Jacko 
made .a frantic dive for the ladder. 

"Look out, can’t you!” yelled Mr. 
Bloggs. But it was. too late. Down 
went Mr; Bloggs,: with Jacko .on top of 
him, and down went Mother Jacko, who 
was.standing, staring up, at the bottom 
of the ladder. . 

Mercifully nobody-was hurt at all— 
except Jacko, and that happened several 
hours later in his father’s study. 


them," explained Parami. " Big shark. 
No one can kill him.” 

Jim and Don exchanged glances. That 
one shark should keep pearl fishers out of a 
.lagoon seemed simply a stupid lie. 

” Wliy not ? ” asked Don, 

” Him too big, boss,” was the startling 
reply, “ Him big as schooner.” 

Now the Dolphin was sixty feet, long, and 
the idea of a shark of such a size brought a 
smile to-Don’s face. 

V Some shark ! ” grinned Jim. “ I say 
Don, what about it ? ” 

“ I’m tempted,” said Don. He turned to 
Parami. ' 

“ You could show us the way into this 
lagoon ?” lie aslced. 

A scared look crossed Paranii’s face. 

1 " It no good, boss. • I.tell you true, him, 
shark tabu. No one can kill him.” . .• 

“ But lias anyone tried ? ", . ■ ; 

Parami nodded. 

“Cap’n Mallory, him boss of -schooner 
Kiwi. He try. Shark eat three men, then 
he go 'way to get help,, but lie never get 
there. Him Kiwi run on rock off Guadal¬ 
canal and niggers get him. .T tell you, him 
shark tabu.” 

“ What’s.lie mean, Don ? ” asked Jim. 

“ That this particular shark is bewitched, 
or perhaps I should say protected by some 
sort of holty-polcy." . ■ . . 

“ That wouldn’t protect him from modern 
ride bullets,” said Jim. 

" Takes a lot of lead to kill a big shark, 
Jim, and personally I believe in a big hook 
and a chunk of pork.” . 

“ Then you're game to try it ?.” said Jim. 

. “ Yes,” said liis brother gravely.' . ” I’ll 
plot a course at once for Aroa Island.” 

Parami of course understood Don’s deci¬ 
sion, and a very troubled look came into liis 
dark eyes. 

“It no good, boss,” lie said unhappily. 
" I wiqli I no told you, You be sorry if 
you go.” ,. 

” Never mind, Parami,” said Don .kindly. 
" You’ve warned us, so you won't need to 
blame yourself if anything does happen.” 
Then he put the schooner on her new course. 

If there was any hoodoo it did not-work 
at once, for the Dolphin took half a gale 
with her and, racing past numbers of dark 
wooded islands, crossed safely a stretch of 
sea sown with ugly reefs, and on the sixth 
afternoon came within sight of an island 
which Parami-said was Aroa. - . 

It was a queer-looking place, for. one,end 
was low and tho other mountainous. But 
there wore cliffs all round and no sign of 
a harbour. Thick forest covered it right 
up : to the hilltops, and as the schooner 
approached smoke was seen rising on tho 
higher ground. 

" Natives,” said Don gravely. " We’ll 
have to watch our step.” He called Paranri, 
who came up quieldy. The man had gained 
a stone in weight. No one would have 
recognised him for the shrunken wreck of a 
week ago. , 

“ Do you know flic.way in ? ” Don asked. 
Parami pointed to a great rock which 
stood up like a monument on tho rim of .tho 
cliff. ” Him right mark,” he said, ” but 
reefs pretty bad.” 

” Then we’ll go in under power,” said 
Don, and gave orders to get tho sails down 
’and start up.the petrol.engine. 

Leaving Chi Ling to look after this and 
putting Motu in the bow as look-out, he 
himself took the. wheel and with Parami 
beside him felt his way through the reefs. 
Presently a narrow channel opened between 
low cliffs of dark-coloured rock, and passing 
through these they found themselves in a 
large land-locked lagoon about a mile 
across. On the far side was a beach of white 
sand. The wator lay still as glass under the 
setting sun, reflecting its wild and beautiful 
surroundings as in a great mirror. 

'( What’a topping place ! " exclaimed Jim 
in delight. lie turned to Parami. ." Is this 
where your shark lives ? ” he asked with a 
laugh. Parami did not laugh. , .1 

" Him live. here,” ho stated gravely. 
" You see soon.” \- 

Don’s first care was to anchor. Then they 
tidied, up the ship, and presently went to 
supper. Chi Ling was a good cook, and the 
brothers sat down to a capital stew of tinned 
meat and vegetables, followed by a dish of 
peaches and custard. Just as they were 
finishing they felt the schooner jar as if she 
had struck a rock. ' 

Both raced for the deck. Motu and Kupa 
met them at the hatch. Their faces were 
grey with terror. 

They looked over the rail and saw directly 
beneath the ship a pale, luminous shape 
almost as long as, the schooner, herself. 
Every hit of the monster’s shape was out¬ 
lined in flickering fire. 

Jim turned to his brother. " It, can’t be 
real! ” lie said hoarsely. 

I TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko in the Loft 



' Jacko sprang out squealing 
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His Mother always told him 

“Believe in yourself, 

son, 

then 

other folk 
will too” 



Y OU know the type of boy quite well. Meet him every¬ 
where. Bright, alert, keen-eyed, straight for his goal he 
goes. “ Bound to get on,” you say. 

And it’s all because of something his Mother used to tell him, 
and something she used to teach him. “ Believe in yourself, 
son, and then other folk will too.” She taught him the way. 
Taught him to take a sensible pride in himself. Taught him 
the secret of the Lifebuoy Habit. Self-respect quickly followed. 
He began to believe in himself. The battle was won 1 

You, Mother, do as thousands of other mothers have done. 
Teach them the Lifebuoy Habit. To run oil' and have a Life¬ 
buoy wash as soon as they come in from school or play. 
They’ll soon learn to look forward to that rare bubblyfreshness, 
that ‘real man’s’ smell. Within a month they will be doing it 
not because they are told to, but because they would feel 
uncomfortable if they didn’t. Then watch the change. 

And remember, too, that the Lifebuoy _ _ 

Habit is the finest safeguard against " 
the danger of chance infection. 

The LIFEBUOY 

HABIT 

for healfh and character 

The name Lever on soap is a guarantee of purity and excellence 

t 467-107 



Bill likes what he likes 



He's not spoilt. He’s just like that, that’s all. When 
he pulled a face over his milk, mother asked why. 

“ I like Postum. Dick hasPostum. Whycan’tlhave 
Postum ? ” So he got Postum. And, funny—Father 
and Mother drink it too, now. “ That’s a man’s • 
drink,” said Father. “Isn’t it nice,” said Mother. 

Postum is always scoring big family successes like 
that. It tastes so good. And it’s so good for you, too. 
It’s a delicious wheat drink; you make it with hot 
milk. Of course, that makes it a wonderful drink for 
children who don’t like milk “neat.” 


FREE! 

Send for your copy 
of the Postum 
Story-Book — well 
worth a place in 
your own 11 library’* 
— and. a. Sample, 
Tin of Postum. 

. Send 2d. to cover 
postage, to Grape- 
Nuts Company 
Ltd. (Dept. D.T. 7), 
38 Upper Ground 
St., BJackfriars, 
London, S.E.l. 


POSTUM 

Make it with Milk / 



45-cup tin: 1/7 
90-cup tin: 2/8 


Postum is one of tlie Post Products, which include Grape-Nuts. Post Toasties and Post's Bran Flakes 

lbiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiimiitiiiiiiiiimiituiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiu£ 

| The Stamp Collector's Corner j 

^iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiii?. 

Your Opportunity and there is 
no snag in n. £25 in Cash Prizes 


YOUR STAMPS WILL 
LOOK FINE 

in a Gibbons stamp album. There, 
are none better. Sec the name 
■« STANLEY GIBBONS LTD.” 

on every album before buying. 

Big illustrated lists FREE. Fine 
approvals sent if you tell us the 
countries you collect. 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD., 

Dept. 107, 301 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


i THE STAMP COLLECTOR'S 
| - CORNER --—— 

= Readers interested in the above will be pleased 
= to know that this feature will appear twice 
rr monthly in the “ Children’s Newspaper." 
= The next Stamp Collector’s Corner will be 
= published in the issue dated April 12 th. 


Wo arc celebrating our Jublloo year by giving away £25 
in 62 cash prizes to tlio buyers responsible for elYcoting 
the greatest munbor of stamps sold from our world- 
_ famed approval sheets during the year 1930. 
FIRST PRIZE: ,-EiO Bank of England Note. 
Full particulars and a set of 6 Siamese Stamps scut 
absolutely FREE on receipt of your namo and address by 
Department 30, ERRINGTON &, MARTIN, 
South Hackney, London, E.9. Established 1680. 


FREE. 


20 FRENCH 
COLONIES 

Including new issues and many obsolete varieties that 
arc no longer issued. Every stamp a perfect pifcture 
in itself. I will send this collection absolutely free to 
all stamp collectors sending ad. postage. 

Only one gift to each applicant. 

C D Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon 

*1 . KlkCrj Park, London, 8.W.19. 

ORIENTAL PACKET 

Contains 30 splendid stamps of the Orlont only, pictorials, 
cto. Sets of PALESTINE. EGYPT. and TURKEY, Includ¬ 
ing high values, 6 ALGERIA, new and obsoleto IRAQ, 
SYRIA (fine), MECCA (quaint-looking stamp), 4 
PERSIA. LEVANT (obsolete), 8 TUNIS (pictorials and 
new Issues), etc., 4Jd. Postago l£d. extra, Purchasers 
of this packet, asking for Approvals, will receive 
FREE 10 BEAUTIFUL MOROCCO (Air Post. Mosques. 
Minarctteg. cto,), usually sold at 1/-. Senders of 
addresses of stamp-coltooting friends receive an additional 
set free. — H. C. WATKINS (C.N, Dept.), 
Granville Road, BARNET. 


The Paper that solves those wireless queries 

POPULAR WIRELESS 


Every Thursday 


3d. 


The Paper for the Boy of 
today. 

MODERN 

Bay a copy 
TODAY! 


BOY 2d. 



MADE and GUARANTEED by 


BAILEY’S “SUPER” PUMP 

Celluloid covered, 15 x J in. With 
Steel Lining 2/3 each. With 
Aluminium Lining 2/6 each. 
The Metal Linings arc solid drawn 


The APEX INFLATOR CO., LTD., Aldridge Road, Perry Barr, Birmingham. fr ° m c~ Imot warp.^ 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
Will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its. a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

— March 29, 1930 1 ' Every Thursday, 2d. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s. 6d. a year. (Canada 14 s.) 


THE BRAN TUB 

Telephone Calls 

A telephone operator who is 
on duty for eight hours a 
day found that he dealt with an 
average of one call everyfour 
minutes. From 10 a.m. till 12.30 
he had 27 calls, and during the 
next half-hour only 2 From 2 
p.m. to 6 p.m. lie had an average 
of one every three minutes. 1 
How many calls were there 
from 1 p.m. to 2 p.m. ? 

Answer next weeU 

Is Your Name Merriman ? 
The name may have had one of 
two origins. An ancestor-of 
the Merrimans of today may have 
been a very merry and jolly fellow, 
known as such among his neigh¬ 
bours, and his description may 
have descended as a surname- to 
his children. Or he may have been 
a Merriman, that is, a’ (ollbwer of 
a knight or outlaw. We have all 
read of Robin Mood and his 
Merry Men. 

Step Words 



JJegin with the letter A and add 
one letter (in any order) 
at each step until a word meaning 
distinctive is formed. A proper 
word must be made at each step. 
As an additional clue the five- 
lettered word means situation. 

There are several ways in which 
this puzzle may be completed. 
One will be given next week. 

Ici On Parle Framjais 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the. morning the planet 
Saturn is in 
the South-East. 

In the. evening 
Jupiter is in the 
Sout h- West, 

Neptune is in 
the South, and 
Venus and 
Mercury are in 
tlie West. Our picture shows .the 
Moon.as it may be seen looking. 
South at S p.m. on April 2 . 

Sayings Shakespeare Made 
WE burn daylight. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, Hi. 

I’ll put a girdle, about the earth 
iii forty minutes. / 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, II 2 . 

' This was the noblest Roman of 
them all. Julius Caesar, V 5 . 

Letting ‘ I dare not ’ wait upon 
‘ I would . 1 ■ - : Macbeth,. I 7,. 

What a falling off was -there,. ■. 

Hamlet, 1 5- 

What Am I ? . ■ r 

Y first is in actor’but not hi 
play,...... . . - 

My second is in oat but not m hay,. 
My third is in pasture but not in' 
grass, ’ ■" w *‘v 

My fourth is in iron but not in 
brass, ■ „ . : . : , 

My fifth is in circle but not in 
round, 

’My' sixth is in soil but not in 
ground, 

My last is in barrel but not in crate, 
My whole is a meeting.held for 
debate. a nswer next week 


It’s a Gay Old World 
IT’S a gay old world when you’re 
gay, 

And a glad old world when you’re 
glad; 

But whether you play 
Or go toiling away 
It’s a sad old world when you’re 
sad. 

It’s a grand old world if you’re 
great, 

And a mean old world if you’re 
small; ' 

It’s a world full of hate 
For the foolisii who prate 
Of the uselessness of it ali. 

It’s a’beautiful world to see 
Or it’s dismal in every-zone. 

The tiling it must be 
hi .its .gloom or its glee \ 

Depends on yourself alone. ■ 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Diagonal Acrostic 
. ,How Far P Shamrock 

10 miles w An defer 

-.: ; ' e x P 1 oiled 

—A. Few Authors c o ljl P r e S S 
•>Field*, Hardy, crasHing 
Hood,--Hunt religion 
.Lamb, Bridges.' t r pasulte 
a n t i d o t E 

• ,Buried Animal 

i liiGli,hills, cRowd, AfdaFfodils, 
. Fluttering, brEeze—GIR A F FE. 

• The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



The C.N. Calendar 



i JxteH 



Le store La tachs La fleur 
Pourquoi a-t-on baissAle store? 
C’est Paul qui a fait la tache, 
Admirez ces pommiers en tleurs. 

Dust 

TRE number of particles of dust 
in the atmosphere in. the 
open country varies from 16 to 
7000 for every cubic centimetre of 
air. A puff of cigarette smoke 
contains four thousand million 
specks' of dust. . 


WINTER SQLSTICE- 
DEC.22 Shortest Day 


SPRING EQUINOX 
'MARCH 21 


Oct.S 

Summer 

Time" 

ends 



April 13 
(Summer 
‘a-Timo 
begins 


sept. 23 

AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


. LongcstDay JUNE %2 
-SUMMER SOLSTICE 


'I'tlis calendar shows’ darkness’, daylighf,’’arid ’twilight on (March 29. 

The daylight grows .longer.every day..,The.arrow indicating'’the 
date shows at a'glance' how much of the year has elapsed. J p.'N.* J 


Dr MERRYMAN 

All Wool 

'I'iie town-dweller was visiting 
the country for tiie first time. 
“ What is -that tunny stuff on 
that animal ? ” she asked, pointing 
to a sheep. 

“ Why, wool, of course," said 
her country cousin. 

. “ Wool, indeed 1 I guess it’s 
half cotton.” 

/ 

A Tree on Tramp 



Tr trees liked walking there’s no 
doubt 

They’d find a way to get about. 
Root-marching then might be 
the thing 

For timber tourists in the spring. 

The Thought Reader 
'J'nn young doctor’s first patient 
was an,elderly, gentleman. 

* Trying’ to make conversation 
.while feeling the patient’s pulse 
the doctor said : “ I suppose you 
think 1 am very inexperienced ? ” 
A “Quite'so, my boy,” was the 
.reply; “but "I didn’t.know you 
could read’your patient’s thoughts 
by feeling his pulse.” 

.' . Another New Station 

Mather was tuning the wireless, 
set. 

■ ‘ “ Oh f” 'said he, suddenly 
putting his haiid 011 his back; “ 1 
believe I’m getting lumbago.” . 
\ “ Wiiat’s the use, anyway ? ” 
Said Mother, who was busy with 
the family'needlework. “You’ll 
never be able to understand what 
they are saying.” 

Making Friends 

Tn Mie” drawing-room' the talk 
concerned friendship. 

“ I have heard it said,’,’ remarked 
Mrs. Smith, “that jin China 
friendship is sealed by breaking a 
niece, of china.’.’. 

‘-Just 'then a terrific [crash, was 
..heard coming from the [kitchen. 

“ 11 m!” murmured Mrs. Robin- 
soil. “ It sounds'as if our maid 
is a very special friend of ours.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

L ong, long ago there were 
great rejoicings in an old 
castle in the North country, for 
the young Earl had brought 
home a bride from the South. 

■ For three days there were 
feasting and dancing. The 
long table in the great ban¬ 
queting hall was piled with 
good things. Down in the 
kitchen a li 11 go fire roared m 
the wide chimney. -" Before 
it, on revolving spits, - hung 
huge roasts of meat. Pipers 
played while the guests sat 
at table. All wffs bustle And 
warmth and good cheer. 

On the third evening the 
young Countess was a little 
weary of the noise, While 
the guests, were dancing she 
said to her husband, “ Let us 
steal out to the garden for a 


m. 






Ronald the Piper’s Son 


moment. I want to breathe 
tlie fresh air." 

The young Earl gladly 
obeyed. Quickly he fetched 
two cloaks and together they 
stole out unnoticed. They 
passed through the courtyard, 
with its prison-like walls, and 
entered the garden. 

The air smelled sweet, for 
there were pineWoods round 
the cqstlc. But it was bitterly 
cold ; there -was a hard frost 
gripping the ground. " The 
Earl and the Countess walked 
round the garden. As'they 
passed a great barred gate 
at the far end of it they heard 
a low growl. “ Who is there ? " 
called the Earl. 

There was no answer, but 
the growling continued. So 
they climbed into the watch 


tower, at the gate and looked 
over the wall. In the star¬ 
light they saw a dog keeping 
guard over a small bundle. 

The Earl came down and 
opened the gate. He found 
that the bundle was a boy, 
huddled up on the ground. 

"What arc you doing here?” 
asked the Earl. 

" I came to listen to my 
father, sir,” answered the boy. 

" Who is your father ? ” 
said the ■ Countess, as she 
rubbed the child’s cold hands. 

Ronald " Macncil,” head 
piper to the Earl,” he replied. 

“ Ah 1 ” exclaimed the Earl, 
“ I know Macncil lias a 
motherless boy whom lie 
loves dearly." 

As he spoke , there came, 
blown on tlie wind towards 


them, the stirring music of a 
Highland reel. 

The boy looked up at the 
kindly faces bent over him. 
With a smile of love and 
pride he cried ; “ Hark ! 

That is my father playing.” 

The Countess put her arms 
round the little cold lad and 
bade him come in and be her 
guest until the next day. He 
put his hand in hers trustfully. 

Together they went to the 
great hall,- the Earl and the 
dog following. All the guests, 
high and lo'iv, loved the Coun¬ 
tess for her kind heart. 

Long after, when little 
Ronald had succeeded his 
father as head piper to the 
Earl, he used to tell the story 
of his long vigil by the gate 
and its happy ending. 



How do 
you wake ? 

Fresh, alert, with a real appetite 
tor breakfast and your daily work? 
If not add a cup of the ‘ Allenburys ’ 
Diet at II a.m. and 10 p.m. to your 
daily fare. Made from the finest 
selected whole wheat, rich creamy 
milk and an ample proportion of 
Vitamin D added, it is the ideal tonic 
beverage. Easily made and easily 
digested it gradually builds that 
great possession—a reserve of energy. 



Easy to Make Pleasant to Take 
In Tins at 2/1, 4/- & 7/6 

01 all Chemists 

Send [3d. in itamps for i lb. trial 
tample tin of the 'Allenburys Diet 

ALLEN&HANBURYSLTD. 

37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


Heaps 

of Vitamins 
inside 


The Vitamins you need 
to keep you in healfh 
are retained in the 
manufacture of Hovis 
and further increased 
by the addition of an 
extra proportion of the 
vitamin-bearing wheat- 
germ. 




Best Bakers Bake it 


HOVIS Ltd,, 

Cordon. Bristol. Macclesfield, a* 
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